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NOTICES 


The “‘ Proceedings ”’ of the Scientific and Technical Congress 
of Radionics and Radiesthesia held last year can be obtained 
from Colonel A. H. Bell, York House, Portugal Street, London, 
W.C.2, price 7/6 post free. 

* * * * 

The book by Mr. V. D. Wethered, B.Sc., entitled A Radies- 
thetic Approach to Health and Homoeopathy or Health and the 
Pendulum, is now available, price 10/6 to non-members and 8/6 
to members. 

* * ~ * 

The following books are also published by the Society :— 
Dowsing, by Captain W. H. Trinder, 10/- (7/6 to members) 
Radiations, by T. Bedford Franklin, M.A., F.R.S.E., 8/6 

* * * * 

Lieut.-Colonel D. M. Hennessey states that his practice as a< 
water diviner is developing rapidly and that he is looking out 
for a suitable partner. His address is P.O. Box 39, Naivasha, 
Kenya. 

- * * . 

Contributions for the Journal, preferably in typescript, should 
be sent to the Editor at least five weeks before the first day of 
March, June, September and December, if they are to appear 
in the respective Journals for those months. 

* * * * 

The price of new Journals to members, in excess of the free 
number, and of old Journals, is 2/- and 1/6 respectively. 

Six free copies of the Journal will be given, on request, to 
writers of articles in it, in addition to the usual copy. 

* * * * 

The Society’s badges can be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary for 1/3 post free. 

* * * * 

Communications for the Editor, and inquiries, should be sent to 
Colonel A. H. Bell, York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1951 


The seventeenth Annual General Meeting was held at the 
rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos Street, at 
3 p.m. on Wednesday, October 17th. Thirty members were 
present, Colonel Bell being in the chair. 

1. The Chairman suggested that the Minutes of the General 
Meeting held in 1950 be taken as read, as a full report had been 
published in the journal for December, 1950. This was agreed 
to by a show of hands and the Minutes were signed. 

The Chairman stated that the scheme for running the farm 
at Toddington Park mentioned in his Report last year had been 
considered impracticable by the Council for financial reasons 
and had therefore been abandoned. 

2. Colonel Bell then read the following Report : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

From the list of members published in the journal for Sep- 
tember last, it appears that our membership continues to grow. 
In last year’s list the number was 535, whereas in the corresponding 
list this year the number is 564, of whom 151 are life members. 
These figures are necessarily only approximate as some of the 
members shown in the annual list discontinue their subscriptions 
without giving any notice that they intend to resign. Never- 
theless the increase in membership is quite definite. 

We have to deplore the loss in February of Mr. H. M. Budgett, 
a life member. He had devoted much time and expense in 
investigating the nature of the radiation which causes the dowser’s 
reflex movements, the results of which were published in a 
pamphlet entitled Local Variations ina Penetrating Radiation and 
their connection with the Dowsing Phenomena. 

We also regret the death of Mr. G. W. Younger, F.S.A. He 
was one of our earliest members and his name appears in our 
first annual list, that published in October, 1933. 

The journal has been produced on the same lines as before. 
The Editor has been aiming at making it 64 pages long, but owing 
to the recent rise in the cost of paper and printing, it may be 
necessary to cut it down slightly. Members will have noticed 
that we started the tenth volume of Radio-Perception with our 
latest journal. 

As Editor I would like to thank all those who have been good 
enough to contribute articles and to review books and foreign 
journals, notably Radiesthésie pour Tous and Zeitscrift fur 
Radidsthesie. We still lack a reviewer for the Italian Rivista 
and I much hope that someone with a good knowledge of Italian 
will offer to fill the breach. Again as Editor I repeat my annual 
appeal, that anyone with information or experience which would 
be of interest to our members will be good enough to embody it 
in an article for the journal. 
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The Society has now published three books, namely, Dowsing 
by the late Captain Trinder, of which we have disposed of more 
than 500 copies since it was reprinted three years ago; Radiations 
by Mr. T. Bedford Franklin, which has a slow sale; and Mr. 
Wethered’s book A Radiesthetic Approach to Health and Homoeo- 
pathy, which appeared in December last year. This is the only 
book in English devoted entirely to the medical application of 
radiesthesia and some 360 copies have already been sold. 

In my Report last year I mentioned that the Proceedings of 
Scientific and Technical Congress of Radionics and Radiesthesia 
which was held in May last year would shortly be published. 
They were printed privately and have now been on sale for some 
months at the cheap price of 7/6. There are still a number of 
copies left. 

A notable contribution to the literature of Dowsing in its 
psychic aspect is a book by Mr. Kenneth Roberts, the well-known 
author of American historical novels, called Henry Gross and 
his Divining Rod, which was published in the United States early 
this year. A brief account of the book appeared in Radio- 
Perception for September under the title of ‘ Distant Prospec- 
tion.”’ Since this account was written I have heard from the 
Deputy C.R.E. in Bermuda, and it seems that up to August last 
the two wells which had been bored over a year before on the 
spots indicated by Henry Gross, first in the U.S.A. and then 
more precisely on the actual ground in Bermuda, are still delivering 
fresh water. This is a noteworthy fact because in all wells of 
any considerable depth hitherto made in Bermuda the water has 
become saline after a very short time. We therefore have here 
a good example of the successful use of so-called map dowsing, 
and it would be futile to ignore the reality of this phenomena 
and to discourage its use on the grounds that it is unscientific. 

Books are added to our library from time to time. During the 
past year 38 volumes have been issued to members. 

During the year under review, that is from July Ist, 1950, to 
June 30th, 1951, six lectures have been delivered to the Society, 
namely, a lecture by Rev. Frank Jennings entitled ‘“‘ Out and 
About with Gipsies ” ; ‘‘ What can the Dowser do?” by Colonel 
K. W. Merrylees ; “* Dowsing in Many Lands,” by Colonel J. R. H. 
Tweed ; “‘ The Subconscious Mind and the Dowsing Effect,” by 
Dr. R. C. Thornton ; and ‘‘ The Contribution of Dowsing towards 
new Aspects of Science,” by Dr. W. E. Arnould-Taylor. We 
have to thank these gentlemen for so kindly contributing to our 
entertainment and enlightenment and for giving us new ideas 
to think on. All the lectures except the first and Colonel Tweed’s 
have been printed in Radio-Perception, and Colonel Tweed’s will 
appear in the next journal. 

The Annual Reception this year was held on April 18th and 
was attended by about 40 members and their friends. Mr. 
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Macbeth kindly gave a talk on the, as yet. obscure process by 
which desiccation of perishable matter can be effected, and Mr. 
Wethered followed him with a discourse on the methods described 
in his book. A short account of the Reception was published in 
the journal for last June. 

The Summer Meeting was held on July 7th of the current year 
at the Country House Hotel in Hertfordshire called ‘* The Node,” 
by the kindness of the proprietor, Mr. Ashley Courtney. The 
attendance was rather poor, which is ‘o be regretted as The Node 
is situated in particularly beautiful surroundings and a motor- 
coach was available to take members from London. Mr. Latham 
kindly gave a talk and demonstration on his own methods of 
locating water. Tea was provided at the Clock Restaurant in 
Welwyn, a few miles away. Unlike the year before, the meeting 
was of a less serious kind and, as far as dowsing was concerned, 
included no competitive element. It is not easy to arrange a 
meeting which will be both instructive and entertaining, lasting 
for a single afternoon and suggestions regarding the site and 
nature of future meetings will be welcomed. 

I cannot say much about the practical activities of our members 
during the past year as few of them report their results. Mr. 
Maby has been frequently employed in locating water supplies 
in various parts of England, chiefly in the west. Colonel Hennessey 
has been very busy in E. Africa and sends me gratifying letters 
of appreciation from his clients from time to time. He told 
me in a recent letter that he has a contract for 16 bore holes with 
a large industrial firm and that he was to fly to Portuguese East 
Africa early this month to carry out 20 or 30 engagements there. 
He says his practice is developing by leaps and bounds and that 
he is looking for a suitable partner. 

No doubt a number of our other members have carried out 
successful locations and it is to be regretted that they do not 
think it worth while to send me reports of their activities. 

Requests for the names of dowsers reach me fairly frequently, 
and the list of dowsers who can be considered reliable is rather 
restricted, especially as regards the North of England. 

During the year talks and lectures, which are useful as propa- 
ganda and serve to counteract some of the misleading informa- 
tion to be met with in papers and periodicals, have been given 
by several of our members to small societies and clubs, notably 
by Mr. Latham and Mr. Lines. I am looking forward to the 
day when a competent authority will be asked to lecture at the 
Royal Institution ! 

So far as the medical aspect of dowsing is concerned there is 
no doubt that Mr. Wethered’s book has done good service in 
spreading information, especially in the use of dowsing in con- 
junction with Homoeopathy, and it is certainly responsible for 
attracting a proportion of our new members. 
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I mentioned in my report last year that Captain Trinder had 
left a legacy of £1,000 to the Society to be used for research. 
This sum, slightly increased by interest, has now been received 
from the Executors and it remains to decide how it should be 
employed. 

In considering this matter, it must be remembered that, in 
spite of all the time and study which has been devoted to the 
investigation of the dowsing phenomena, there seems to be little 
justification at present for any dogmatic pronouncement on the 
exact nature of the external influences which cause the dowser’s 
reactions. 

Most serious students are agreed that the movements of the 
dowser’s instruments are primarily due to involuntary neuro- 
muscular reflexes, but there seems to be no common opinion on 
the extent to which the nature and material of the dowser’s instru- 
ment and the various devices used in conjunction with it and also 
the influence of the dowser’s own body, contribute towards the 
instrument’s movements. 

In the light of the investigations which have been carried out 
by Maby, Franklin, Tromp, Keffler and others it might be accepted 
that the reflexes are stimulated by the direct action of electro- 
magnetic forces on the dowser’s neuro-muscular system; but 
we have to face the fact that the same reflex movements take 
place in what is sometimes called psychic dowsing when no 
electromagnetic forces can be responsible, as in all dowsing at a 
distance or teleradiesthesia. To claim that the reactions which 
occur in observations over a map or as a result of mental inquiry 
are due to some sort of radiation seems to be fantastic and we 
can only assume that some part of the central nervous system 
which is the recipient or seat of intuitive knowledge is in the case 
of certain pepple capable of stimulating the same nerves which 
are affected by the external electromagnetic influences encountered 
in dowsing on the ground or in the laboratory and consulting 
room. 

In fact, as I see it, the main problem in the investigation of 
the dowsing phenomena is one for the physiologist—or should I 
say the neurologist, and this is an aspect which has been almost 
completely neglected. 

The Council, with whom responsibility for the use of the legacy 
rests, would be glad to receive suggestions as to how it should 
be employed. 

One point however is, I think, indisputable, namely that grants 
for research should only be made for definite and limited objectives. 

Before I close I would like to thank our Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. C. Somers Taylor, on your behalf for the work 
he has done for us during the past year. His office is no sinecure 
in the literal meaning of the word for it is by no means “ without 
care,” as it involves quite alot of worry in the collecting of 
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backward subscriptions and the keeping of rather awkward accounts. 

At the same time we heartily congratulate him on his recovery 
from the serious operation he underwent earlier in the year and 
we hope that he will long continue to give us the benefit of his 
gratuitous assistance. 

8. The Treasurer then explained the accounts for the past 
year, a copy of which had been sent to every member. He pointed 
out that the excess of payments over receipts was mainly due 
to the cost of publication of Health and the Pendulum and 
to the purchase of the copyright and stock of Dowsing from 
Captain Trinder’s executors. 

The passing of the accounts was proposed by Colonel Merrylees 
and seconded by Mr. Eeman and was carried. 

4. The Chairman pointed out that under Rule 21 Major 
Pogson had to retire as Vice-President, and Mrs. Barraclough 
and: Mr. Eeman as members of the Council, but were eligible for 
re-election. He stated that no suggestions for filling these 
vacancies had been sent in under Rule 21. 

It was proposed by Mrs. Millen and seconded by Mr. Eeman 
that Major Pogson should be elected as Vice-President and Mrs. 
Barraclough and Mr. Eeman as members of the Council. The 
proposal was carried. 

5. Under Rule 30 the election of Messrs. James Edwards and 
Co. as auditors at a fee of not more than seven guineas, was 
proposed by Mr. Eeman and seconded by Mrs. Stanton Barnes. 
The proposal was carried. 

6. A vote of thanks to the President and Council was proposed 
by Mrs. Stanton Barnes and carried. 

A discussion then took place on various matters connected 
with dowsing. 

Colonel Bell drew attention to the photographs in the last 
journal shewing two rods moving in opposite directions, sent by 
Mr. Rees in Rhodesia, and suggested that other dowsers should 
try similar experiments. 

Mrs. Hone suggested the organisation of a course of instruction 
for dowsers. 

Admiral Sir Sydney Freemantle urged that more energy should 
be exerted by the Council in spreading information about the art 
of dowsing and its practical value. The Chairman stated that 
government officials had been approached on several occasions 
but had always replied that the methods employed for developing 
water supplies was a matter for local government bodies. 

He also pointed out that the same degree of interest in water 
divining as a practical measure could not be expected in this 
country as in France, for example, and in the dominions and 
colonies, because there were comparatively few places in England 
where piped supplies of water had not now been established. 

Mr. Spong stated that there were some places in Sussex where 
the piped installations were at times inadequate owing to failure 
of the course of supply. 91 
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PART ONE 
DOWSING IN MANY LANDS 


By COLONEL J. R. H. TWEED, M.C., M.B.E. 


An address given to the British Society of Dowsers on March 20th, 
1951 


When Colonel Bell first asked me to give this talk tonight I 
felt very honoured, and [ still feel honoured by your presence 
here to listen to me. I also feel very diffident. If this society 
is not numbered among the learned societies of England it is 
certainly a serious minded one (and we are in the rooms of a 
very learned society). 

Members attending lectures want to hear of some newly 
observed facts about dowsing and allied subjects, or about theories 
based on well authenticated facts and research. This evening 
I can give you none of these things. I am not a scientist and 
I have taken part in no research work. Hence my diffidence. 
All I can do is to tell you something of my experiences as a very 
ordinary dowser over a period of over 25 years. My only claim 
to your attention is that my dowsing experiences are not confined 
to our country but extend to various places and conditions in 
Asia, Africa and Australia as well as in these islands. 

Whenever I go dowsing at home or abroad I find that there 
are two or three questions which I am always asked and I there- 
fore conclude that they must be of some interest. Any account 
of a dowser’s experiences should perhaps start by answering 
these ubiquitous queries. 

The first question I am always asked is usually phrased some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ I am so interested; now do tell me how vou 
first discovered that you had the gift.” I feel sure that all 
dowsers of any experience must be familiar with this question 
and the kind of persons who asks it. Well, here is my answer. 

Some 30 years ago in my native Devonshire I went to watch 
a local dowser, Mr. Prewer by name. who for the modest sum of 
five shillings was going to site a well for a neighbour. Mr. Prewer 
was also a well digger in a small way. After watching him for 
some minutes striding up and down with earnest set face and 
hunched shoulders, grasping a forked hazel stick as it if was a 
fractious but very magic wand, I was overcome with laughter. 
Never, I thought, had I seen such a palpable fraud nor anyone 
who looked quite so comical. Being young and foolish I made 
no effort to conceal my scepticism or my amusement. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Prewer heard my remarks. Shedding his pose as a 
magician he turned on me and told me roundly in the broadest 
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Devonshire just what he thought of ignorant scoffers who took 
the bread out of a poor man’s mouth by jeering at him when 
he was trying to earn an honest living. When he had reduced 
me to a proper state of contrition and apology (it didn’t take 
him long) he relented slightly. He asked to see the palms of 
my hands and pointing out that the middle line ran the full 
width of the hand, said that, but for my stupid jeering, I might 
be a water diviner myself. I protested but he wouldn’t listen. 
Cutting a fresh hazel stick with a stem at least two feet long 
and with a stout fork he made me hold it so that each fork lay 
along the line in the palm as nearly as possible and was then 
grasped firmly; the stick was then held in the front of the 
body so that it stuck out horizontally. 

To hold the stick in this way was not only a physical effort 
but a feat of balancing which took some minutes to acquire. 
However within ten minutes I had got the trick (I have strong 
hands and fingers), and walking into the area indicated by my . 
instructor I distinctly felt a downward pull. It rapidly intensified 
as I moved slowly forward and then the stick went down in 
spite of all my efforts to hold it horizontally. Then suddenly 
it flipped up with great violence knocking off my hat and hitting 
me on the nose, which started bleeding. The laugh was then on 
me, and I was aptly proclaimed “‘a bloody water diviner”’ by 
the lookers on. 

Mr. Prewer was delighted and bade me wipe my nose and try 
again holding the stick more firmly. He said that there was a 
good supply of water but a “tidy long ways down.” A well 
was later sunk and is being pumped today at 100 g.p.h. 

I found out later that Mr. Prewer was a good, reliable and 
honest dowser. He had no definite formula for depth finding 
but made shrewd estimates from the strength of the “ pull.”” Like 
all other dowsers he sometimes made mistakes. 

Within a week of my first lesson I selected a site in a field 
above our house where, according to my newly found accomplish- 
ment, there was water underground. I was, however, horrified 
when my father began sinking a well there. Fortunately water 
was found at six feet and is still being used, but the shock of 
being taken so seriously has served as a warning for the rest of 
my life. I had visions in the night of a bottomless pit, dug at 
enormous expense to my father and devoid of any water. 

It was a timely lesson. I made up my mind to offer no more 
advice about wells until I knew a lot more about it. I might so 
easily have become one of those irresponsible people who, with 
a minimum of knowledge, go round glibly siting wells, and getting, 
on the average, two-thirds of them wrong but only remembering 
the successful ones. 

The next question one is invariably asked about dowsing is 
usually by a woman of the party. It is put with great solemnity 
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and in a lowered voice. ‘“ Tell me,” they say, ‘I suppose you 
must be psychic to have such a gift.”” The question always em- 
barasses me. I dislike the word “ psychic” and I dislike the 
word “ gift’ as applied to dowsing. In my view a dowser need 
be no more psychic than a boxer and dowsing is no more or less 
of a “gift”’ than is playing the flute. 

Here I must at once make it clear that I am not involving 
myself in the vexed question of a physical or psychic explanation 
for dowsing. 

However, one is frequently asked this question and one must 
try to answer it sensibly. I say that I believe myself to be quite 
a normal person. I do not see visions or dream dreams nor hold 
converse with the spirits of the dead. I also like to add that 
from my own point of view as a layman with no specialized 
scientific knowledge, it seems that the whole trend of modern 
research indicates that there is no clear border line between the 
physical and psychic. In other words that which is now classified 
as E.S.P. is merely a phenomenon for which no physical ex- 
planation is yet forthcoming. 

The third inevitable question arises out of the second. It is 
**do you subscribe to any particular physical explanation of 
dowsing ?”’ By this time I am usually out of breath and I try 
to put off further questions by promising to lend the interrogator 
a copy of the latest issue of our Journal. 

We must, however, all have some sort of working hypothesis, 
and mine, for what it is worth, is this :— 

It appears to me that a rod or pendulum is merely an instru- 
ment which indicates the degree of control the brain has over 
the muscles of the arms, hands and fingers. A forked rod held as 
I hold it, is in a state of balance. A rod held in two vices instead 
of two hands would have to be carefully balanced in position 
or the jaws of the vices screwed up tight if the rod is to remain 
in a horizontal position. Now any balancing feat is the highest 
test of the finer control of the muscles through the nerves. It 
is hard to imagine the speed at which messages must go up and 
down between the brain and nerve endings in the fingers of a 
hand, balancing, say, a spinning plate on the end of a stick. 

To hold a dowser’s rod correctly is an easier trick but none 
the less it is a balancing trick which takes some little practice 
to acquire. Some get the trick in a few minutes. They walk 
forward and, either due to their hands getting tired or possibly 
due to a dowsing band, the stick goes out of balance and the 
novice feels the peculiar downward or upward pull. He con- 
cludes at once he is a dowser and goes off siting wells where usually 
there is, of course, no water. Others, and happily the majority 
of casual experimenters with a forked stick, do not get the trick 
so quickly. At the end of ten minutes they are bored with trying 
and conclude that they have not got the “ gift.” 
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I need not emphasise here that there is a very long way to 
go between learning this simple balancing feat with a forked 
stick and being able to find underground water with any degree 
of accuracy or reliability. 

The first stage in dowsing therefore is to hold something in a 
state of balance or, in the case of a pendulum, to hold it still. 
The next stage is to observe carefully where the capacity to balance 
is upset. 

It seems to me that at least one effect on our bodies of passing 
over a dowsing band is that it reduces our finer control of the 
muscles. How or why this happens I am not in a position to 
discuss but it may be of interest to remind you in passing that 
something of the same kind happens in the early stages of tetany, 
which is a condition brought on when the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion in the blodd plasma becomes too low. This condition can 
be induced by deep rapid breathing when the body is at rest. 
Is it too long a shot to link this with the great emphasis placed 
on special breathing by Yoga and the E.S.P. ? 

In support of the general idea that the effect of passing over 
the bands associated with underground water is to reduce the 
operator’s balancing capacity, I would like to tell you of an 
Indian water finder who had a great local reputation in the 
{astern Punjab. He walked over the ground to be surveyed 
balancing a glass full of water on two fingers (not an easy thing to 
do). When the glass fell and the water was spilled he said “‘ Water 
to water; dig here.”’ I never actually saw the results of any of 
his wells but he had, as I have told you, a good local reputation. 
What more can a dowser want ? 

I must apologise for wasting your time with this untutored 
excursion into theory. I embarked on it merely to tell you how 
I try to answer the several questions which all dowsers are 
invariably asked. 

To revert to the account of my dowsing experiences. I took 
little further active interest in the subject until I found myself 
in Eastern Persia in 1929. There, as in so many other areas of 
the Middle East and North Africa, the tragic evidence of de- 
forestation, erosion and dessication was to be seen everywhere. 
Barren rocky hillsides which in historical memory had been 
clothed in trees and scrub; denuded areas below the hills where 
rain water rushing down the bare rocky hills had scoured the 
fertile land below of all its rich top soil, leaving it dry and dusty, 
a prey to the hot summer winds which blow away the finer soil 
and pile up the heavier sand into miles of desolate sand dunes. 

The only perennial water which reached the plains was brought 
in underground channels known as “ qanats,” built at a vast 
outlay of labour and inherited skill by generations of Persians 
now long dead. These underground channels drew their water 
from springs, sometimes 100 feet below ground in “ the roots of 
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the mountains,” as many as a hundred miles away from the 
first point where the water ran out onto the surface and was 
available for irrigation. 

Even the maintenance of these qanats (Karez in Baluchistan) 
was a considerable task and demanded a skill which was fast 
dying out. The younger generation of Persians had no stomach 
for crawling about in a channel 70 or 80 feet below ground with 
only three feet of head room. Having once been lowered down 
one of the shafts in a bucket, I too decided that qanat cleaning 
was not for me. I have never been so pleased to see the sky as 
when I came up again after a few minutes below ground. 

The main problem to be solved from a water divining point of 
view was to find where these qanats were gaining water and 
where they were losing it in their long underground course from 
the hills. Serious loss could be reduced by lining with half channel 
earthenware pipes. Frequently several qanats ran parallel to 
one another and the owners of the higher level qanats always 
suspected the owners of the lower ones of stealing their water 
by underground sapping. There were many law suits on this 
issue, some of them 50 years old and still unsettled. 

A dowser was clearly in demand. By good fortune there was 
a book on dowsing in the consulate library, but unfortunately it 
was in French, and my schoolboy French was not up to it. How- 
ever with the aid of a Russian girl who knew French and Persian, 
and of a Greek carpet merchant who knew a little French and 
Urdu I managed to get the gist of the meaning. I donot remember 
the author’s name but it was an excellent book for beginners. 

After a week or two of practice in the consulate garden with 
a pendulum on the end of about 24in. of string (the dimensions 
were given in the book), I decided I could recognise underground 
water and the bands on each side of it. I then started work on 
the qanats. 

I found a point where water seemed to be escaping from a 
qanat. It was lined and the flow improved. 

I also expressed the opinion that no water was flowing from 
one qanat to another in an area where it was suspected. A dispute 
of 50 years standing and a subject of a number of indecisive 
court cases was settled on the spot with the traditional hand- 
shaking, sweet eating and bowing all round. 

I also sited six shallow wells in the consulate garden at Kerman, 
all of which gave a small supply, but I am not sure that wells 
dug anywhere in the area would not have done the same. 

So much for dowsing in Persia. As you have heard I can say 
nothing very interesting of my own doings as a dowser there, 
but those who laid out the many hundreds of qanats in Persia 
and in the neighbouring countries of Iraq and Baluchistan must 
almost certainly have had dowsers in whom they placed the 
utmost confidence. They started with a well far away in the moun- 
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tains, perhaps 80 or 100 feet deep which without modern pumping 
machinery they could never test satisfactorily until they had 
built an underground channel up to 70 miles long and brought 
the water out at ground level. The cost of such an undertaking 
must have been enormous even compared with modern tube well 
boring. I hate to think of what happened to the dowsers if the 
supply turned out to be inadequate. 

Many of these qanats are probably well over a thousand years 
old. They are, I think, mentioned by Arrian in his Anabasis 
Indica. 

From Persia I went to Kohat on the North-West Frontier of 
India. When I arrived I ran straight into a water problem. A 
retired naval officer (known locally as the Admiral) had con- 
tracted to bore tube wells to improve the station water supply, 
and had selected the cavalry parade ground for his first trial 
bores. The Colonel commanding the cavalry regiment did not 
appreciate this attention and said so in no uncertain terms. He 
was even more outraged when the first three bores were failures. 
A clash between an ex Admiral and and Indian Army Colonel in 
itself creates a problem and when the Admiral suggested further 
trials on the cavalry parade ground the atmosphere in Kohat 
became electric. At this point I stepped in and volunteered to 
give my opinion for what it was worth. After three days I selected 
two sites, but unfortunately for the Colonel’s blood pressure 
they were both on the same parade ground. 

When the two new derricks were erected the place began to 
look more like an oilfield than a cavalry parade ground. Happily 
both sites proved very satisfactory with 10,000 or more gallons 
an hour each at the very reasonable depth of 60 feet. This was, 
of course, a particularly satisfactory result because of the proximity 
of three unsuccessful bores of greater depth. 

At this stage I was a follower of Mager’s methods but used a 
small metal instrument. It consists of two strips of flat spring 
steel rivetted together at one end and shaped to form a V. The 
two free ends of the strips were drilled and threaded with two 
pieces of string about six inches long. By holding the two strings, 
one pulled down and one pulled upwards the metal V was held 
horizontally in front of the body and spun round clockwise over 
depth bands and anti-clockwise over water. I painted these 
instruments various colours in conformity with Mager’s theory 
and on one occasion found a sweet water well where all other 
local wells were brackish. 

A little later that year I had another thrill. A letter arrived 
from the Army Department of the Government of India (through 
the proper channels) directing me to find water at Rawalpindi, 
and ending with the statement that an honorarium of R 500 
should be paid for each successful well. It seemed that dowsing 
had received official recognition. 
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At Rawalpindi again the army wanted to improve their water 
supply and the experts favoured an area as near as possible to 
the railway well which had given a steady 50,000 gallons an hour 
for many years. There were a number of trial bores in the area, 
all outside the prescribed 300ft. radius of the railway well. Nine 
had proved satisfactory. 

The three sites I selected were the best I could find in the 
area. I could give no definite quantity but gave a precise depth 
and an order of priority in which I considered the well should 
be viewed for yield. For convenience in boring, the worst well 
was bored first and gave, I think, 9,000 g.p.h. on test. The other 
two were bored later and were also successful, but the whole 
scheme was abandoned for another area where an artesian supply 
was found. In spite of this I received my honorarium of R 1,500 
for three successful wells. 

During this survey I walked over the rising main from the 
railway well. It consisted of two 12in. pipes partially covered 
with earth. Although 50,000 gallons an hour were passing up 
the pipes I could get no reaction whatsoever. 

It was at about that time and again at Rawalpindi that I 
had my first spectacular failure. I sited a well with the utmost 
confidence in the immediate vicinity of a large overhead tank. 
The depth bands were clear cut and so was the stream band. I 
checked it several times but on boring there was no water at the 
depth I stated. The reason was not far to seek. The site selected 
was at the same distance from the foot of the water tower as the 
tank itself was above ground level. The depth I gave was also 
the same as the height of the tank. To a dowser of more ex- 
perience the danger of error would have been obvious. On my 
way home I thought I would have a thrill. The Indus river 
was roaring down in full flood so I walked with my instrument 
over the Kushalgarh bridge with the Indus racing below. There 
was no reaction. I have repeated this experiment many times 
and the result is always the same. 

The next few years were the best in my life for dowsing. I 
sited a well for Kohat city which was dug and yielding water 
within an hour of my putting in the peg. I never had time to 
check it. Pathans are impetuous people and when I said that 
my formula gave 6ft. 6in. as the depth they did not wait and 
happily the water was there. The most curious thing was that 
although it was at the higher end of a stony slope with rocky 
hills above, the stream that emerged from between two large 
rocks had small white minnows in it. 

Such spectacular finds were very gratifying but uncommon. 
For the next three years the bulk of my work was in the hot dry 
country between the hills and the Indus where, as in Persia, 
deforestation and erosion had had their way and dessication 
had set in. 
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The terrible hardships of the inhabitants of parts of Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan districts due to lack of water has 
to be seen to be believed. 

There are many villages where throughout the burning heat 
of summer, every able-bodied woman, every animal, must set 
out daily on a dusty ten-mile tramp to the nearest water. There 
they must water the animals by hand, wash the clothes and load 
the household supply of water on to the backs of donkeys and 
oxen and trudge another ten miles home again. 

Where such conditions prevail dowsing becomes more than 
a hobby, more than a means of earning money. It is an obvious 
duty to humanity. 

I spent many hot and dusty days on a pony or a camel visiting 
such villages and siting wells. The Deputy Commissioners of 
the districts had limited funds available for improving water 
supplies. In most places water was more than 100 feet down 
and involved the expense of a six inch bore hole, casing and 
strainer. One costly failure might well be a shattering dis- 
appointment to many hundreds of overworked women. 

Most of the wells I sited were, I believe, successful, but I left 
the district before some of them had been bored. There was 
one outstanding failure. I sited a well in a dry shingle-covered 
plain and gave the depth as 36 feet. The villagers were delighted 
and said they would dig it themselves so as to get the water before 
the summer drought set in. In September I was asked to call 
again and I don’t know why I was not lynched. There was a 
pit of 170 feet deep dug with sweat and toil with the crudest 
apparatus. Work had gone on throughout the burning summer 
months, but there was not a drop of water. In great trepidation 
I was lowered down in a bucket. At exactly 36 feet there was a 
clearly defined layer of blue clay. Above and below it was all 
shingle. Had they stopped at 36 feet they would, no doubt, 
have had a small supply but they were anxious to get more and 
the result was disastrous. 

Another reported failure had a happier ending. I had sited 
a well at 52 feet. After digging an open well for 10 or 15 feet, 
a local worthy, a subordinate in the Public Works Department, 
had a brain wave. In the neighbouring district near the Indus 
there was a good supply of water anywhere at between 6 and 
10 feet and to draw on this for houses and small gardens local 
firms made a cheap hand pump mounted on a I}in. steel tube 
about 12 feet long with perforations at the lower end. The 
practice was to drive the steel tube down with a sledge hammer, 
mount the pump, prime it and pump water. The whole business 
took an hour or two and cost under £2—including the cost of 
the pump. 

The P.W.D. subordinate argued that if-he drove down a pipe 
40 feet long from the bottom of the 15 ft well he would reach 
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water and the pump mounted on top would draw it up. Needless 
to say it did not work in spite of industrious priming. He 
concluded that there was no water at 52 feet and added another 
six feet of pipe and drove down further with no better results. 
It was a business to convince him that his hydraulics were at 
fault. However he was obliged to dig out the pipe because he 
couldn’t draw it and was amazed to find water at less than 50 feet. 

I have told you of my early worries when my attempts at 
dowsing were taken seriously. 

I have never been able to rid myself of them. It is easy enough 
to say that there is water at a given point and at a given 
depth, but when I visit the site later and see a derrick and an 
engine and a team of men working, I am always assailed by 
horrible doubts and I wish I had checked it just once more before 
sending in the report. 

The worst experience of these misgivings was at Peshawar 
where I had sited a well and estimated the depth at 134 feet. 
A month or two later I visited the site again and found the 
inevitable derrick, engines and gang. I asked the foreman how 
things were going. “Alright by us,” he said. ‘‘ We’ve got a 
contract for R 30 a foot and we are ready to go on to Australia. 
We won’t get any water but that’s not our worry.” When I 
asked him why he was boring when he knew there was no water 
he stopped the machine, spat and told me in the strongest terms 
just what he thought of water diviners in general but in particular 
about “‘ the mut” who had sited this particular well. “If he 
had walked round a bit,” he said, “the silly mut would have 
found a dry bore hole not 200 yards from here which is over 200 
feet deep and not a drop of water in the bottom. It’s used to 
dispose of water.” He added that the railway well was 200 feet 
deep and the site was 100 feet below this one and less than a 
mile away. I wished him good day and went away sorrowing. 
I certainly never admitted to him that I was “the mut” in 
question. I was off my food and didn’t sleep well until a week 
or so later I got the news that at 133 feet the tool had dropped 
nine inches in the hole and an ample supply of water had been 
found. Unfortunately it was very hard and slightly saline but 
not undrinkable. 

From the North-West Frontier I moved to Burma where 
water was not so scarce. However I sited a well in Yamethin 
which I understand gave a good supply at 90 feet and was the 
only satisfactory well in the area for drinking water in the dry 
weather. The shallow wells dried up and the railway well which 
was deeper did not give a potable supply. 

I also sited a new well for the Mingaladon supply but there 
the problem was not so much the water level as the problem of 
preventing mud from silting up the bore holes. An interesting 
point there was that although the wells were 10 miles or more 
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from the sea and gave fresh water, the level of the wells rose 
and fell with the tides. 

Any dowser in Burma would naturally want to try his hand 
at the Burma oil wells and, thanks to a very open minded and 
very hospitable chief geologist, I spent a very interesting week 
there. The first day, armed with my instrument and a bottle 
of crude oil stuck into my belt as a sample, I went to see the 
field. The wells were thick on the ground. 

There was clearly oil everywhere. I said I would like to see 
whether I could estimate the depth of any one of the wells, but 
it took some time to find one where there was flat ground round 
it. When a suitable well was found I estimated that oil was 
coming from 200 feet and 250 feet. This I thought silly because 
I believed that oil wells were always much deeper. No one on 
the spot had any idea what the actual depth was (it was one of 
the earlier wells) so we had to go back to the office to look up 
the boring log. It showed 200 feet and 255 feet. The geologists 
were impressed. Next day I was taken to a piece of country 
some miles from the field and told to survey it. I came back in 
the evening with the report that I thought there were indications 
of oil at 1,600 feet. Their answer to this was that from a geolo- 
gist’s point of view there probably was no oil in that area and 
anyhow it would not be likely at 1,600 feet. 

The third day I was given two miles or more of road to walk 
up and down. I came back in the evening quite confident that 
I knew where the oil began and ended and its depth. The chief 
geologist drove me out to see where I had marked the edges of 
the oil bearing area. He agreed exactly both with the area and 
depth. Then unfortunately he caught sight of some rock in a 
shallow cutting where the road had recently been regraded. All 
his surprise and enthusiasm about a new way of finding oil imme- 
diately died in him. “ You’ve been looking at the rocks,” he 
said. “‘ Anyone can see that there should be oil here.” To a 
geologist of experience it was no doubt as clear as a notice board 
that he just couldn’t believe that to me a face of exposed lime- 
stone dipping away from the oil area conveyed less than nothing. 

That was the beginning and end of my dowsing for oil. Although 
everyone was very polite I was, I fear, written down as a bit 
of a fraud. The rather spectacular depthing of an actual well 
two days before seemed to be forgotten. Such is always the 
fate of dowsers. Successes are easily accounted for by the 
sceptic, but one mistake or one case where it is suspected that 
means other than pure dowsing have been used, and the whole 
art of dowsing is apt to be dismissed as chance or fraud. 

From Burma I went to Bihar in North-East India and spent 
three years in the Chota Nagpur hills at the foot of which there 
is one of the best iron ore deposits in the world. Tata’s great 
steel works are there. 
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In this area dawsing seemed to me practically impossible. At 
one moment there were indications of huge underground water 
supplies. An hour later they were somewhere else, 30 or 40 yards 
away. 

Three shallow wells were sunk on my advice in this area. One 
was a complete failure and the other two had some water. The 
failure as a well was a great success as a kaolin mine. The 
only other interesting thing about these three wells is that the 
best of them was at a site where a fakir had tried unsuccessfully 
to persuade people to dig a well. He promised a good supply. 

The only dowsing I tried during my short visit to Australia 
was for a farmer some 30 miles from a small town in N.S.W. 
I went there with a friend who had some insurance business. 
The house standing in a corner of a paddock, looked as if it had 
been dropped there by chance a year or two before and had never 
got used to the surroundings. Their well was giving trouble 
and had never been very good. While my friend was inside 
doing business I amused myself by cutting a twig from a pepper- 
corn tree and looking round for water. Several small boys were 
very interested and they all cut twigs. When the farmer came 
out at the end of half an hour we all told him that the well was 
in the wrong place and showed him just where it should be. 
The small boys were quite sure that they could feel a pull. 

The farmer was impressed. He said that our site was the 
identical one which his grandfather had selected by dowsing 
when he first built the house but that Granny had wanted the 
well nearer the kitchen door and her opinion had prevailed. 
What surprised me more than my confirmation of Grandpa’s 
dowsing was that in 50 or more years a house in Australia was 
quite incapable of growing into the landscape. It still looked 
like the first house of a modern housing estate which had sub- 
sequently been abandoned. 

During a four month’s visit to South Africa I sited a well on 
my host's estate in the Transvaal, at a point which they told me 
later was a famous place for lightning. The well turned out 
satisfactorily. It was on the top of a hill. 

I sited another well for a friend in Southern Rhodesia which 
he tells me he developed successfully after confirmation by a 
native dowser! I took this amiss when I first read his letter 
but I think, on reflection, that I advised him to get a second 
opinion as I was only there for an hour or two and could not 
check my results. 

Such is the story of my dowsing experiences over the last 
30 years. There have been spectacular successes and there have 
been failures. To the best of my recollection I think I have told 
you of all my known failures. In my view successes should be 
normal and it is about failures that we want to hear more in the 
intimacy of this society. I, for instance, may have had many 
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more failures than I am aware of. I would like to know of every 
one of them and investigate the cause in each case. 

In a general way I have found that most spectacular successes 
are in limestone and failures are most common in broken forma- 
tions, especially where haematite, quartz and magnetite are present. 

Finally I would like to pay my humble tribute as a very ordinary 
amateur dowser to Colonel Bell and the British Society of Dowsers. 
Had it not been for the stimulus of our journal, Rap1o-PERCEP- 
TION, I for one would have given up dowsing years ago. 

I find that it is hard to over estimate the value of the services 
of Colonel Bell and Rap10-PERCEPTION to the cause of Dowsers. 
The Journal is broad in its basis and entirely unbiased. It has 
raised the status of dowsers in the last 20 years from that of a 
rather comical survival of witchcraft to a body of people who 
are honestly trying to serve the community by an art, as yet, 
imperfectly understood. 

We have still a long way to go. We have many, and bitter, 
critics, but I believe that if we all support the Society loyally 
these critics will be answered. If I may say so without sounding 
sententious I believe that the best way in which we can support 
the Society is for those practising the art to limit their claims to 
what they are sure they can do, and restrict their reports to the 
results of careful and objective observation. 

Our professional scientists will always be heard with respect. 
What is necessary, to my mind, is that all those amateur research 
workers—and we need amateurs as well as professionals—should 
be generally regarded, not as gullible cranks but rather, in the 
words of T. H. Huxley, humble seekers after truth. 


WATER 
A TRUE TALE OF SUVLA BAY 


Reprinted from The British-Australasian of February 24th, 1916, 
with the permission of the Editor. 


It is obvious to one reading General Ian Hamilton’s report, 
especially those passages alluding to the Suvla Bay operations, 
that want of water was the chief course of the fatal inertia shown 
at the critical moment. 

As this occurred in early August, and the troops were not 
withdrawn until late in December, it will interest many to know 
how the water difficulty was overcome. The Turks boasted that 
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the Gallipoli Peninsula was untenable for a large body of troops 
owing to the scarcity of water. The arrangements made by the 
authorities for water distribution were on a vast scale. In the 
first place it was brought from Malta, being towed in huge barges 
to the improvised piers at Anzac. On the beach was erected a 
large steel purifying plant, which purified the water from the 
barges to large tanks, at both the right and the left of the Anzac 
position. Considering the number of troops, and this their only 
means of supply, the reader can hardly imagine the organisation 
and work this entailed. The slightest hitch meant that we were 
without water, and that is what occurred immediately before and 
during the landing of the Suvla Bay party. For military reasons, 
I cannot say how many troops were engaged on the left flank, 
but the heat was intense, and every man’s water bottle was 
empty, and there was no immediate prospect of getting it refilled. 
The sun on this particular day seemed to have been even more 
fierce in power than usual, and everybody was done up. 


THE WatTeER DIVINER’s CHANCE 


It was at this moment, when those in command were at their 
wits end to know what to do, that someone remembered there 
was a man in the 3rd Light Horse Brigade, Australian Imperial 
Force, who was a water diviner. He proved to be Sapper S. 
Kelley, of our troop, who had joined the Signal Troop with 
myselr in October, 1914. In private life he is a civil engineer, 
and senior partner in the firm of Kelley and Basset, of Melbourne. 
He was asked by the general in command if he thought there 
were any indications of underground water in the area, and, if 
so, would he locate it. This interview, at Brigade Headquarters, 
was in the evening. Early next morning Kelley went out to 
what we called No. 2 Outpost. Within 100 yards of Divisional 
Headquarters he located water, and on it being opened up by 
the Engineers it was found to give a volume of over 2,000 gallons 
of pure, cold, artesian water per hour. Two other wells were 
opened in the immediate vicinity. By six o’clock that evening 
every man in that Section had his water bottle filled. Within 
a week Kelley had located and erected pumps over 32 wells, 
which in the aggregate were giving sufficient water to issue 
100,000 men with one gallon per day per man. 

This, in brief, is the reason why the Suvla Bay and advanced 
Anzac parties were able to hold their positions. It should be 
borne in mind that not only was water required for the troops, 
but that there were thousands of mules to be watered, and one 
mule will drink as much as twenty men. There are many people 
who were sceptical of the divining rod, myself amongst them, but 
after this exhibition of a gift possessed by very few people the 
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scepticism soon disappeared. The only instrument Mr. Kelley 
uses is a small piece of copper, wherewith he can tell, by holding 
it between his hands, how deep the water is; also if it is only 
a “* pocket ” of water, ov a sp ing, or an underground river. On 
every occasion when Mr. Kelley said there was water, the Engin- 
eers always found it. In many instances they had, in their endeav- 
ours to find water, sunk shafts within 50 yards of the spot he had 
located, and gone considerably lower in the earth without success. 

Mr. Kelley was personally congratulated by the highest in 
command, and strongly recommended by his own Brigade Staff, 
for suitable recognition for the splendid work he had done. He 
was also instrumental in opening up wells in Mudros and Cape 
Helles under the Director of Works of the Mediterranean Expe- 
ditionary Force. 

Mr. Kelley is now in London recovering from nervous strain, 
brought on by his very strenuous work in finding and supplying 
us with water. We are all proud to know that one of own troop 
has done such good work for his country, and consider he should 
be suitably rewarded. 


HOW BIRDS FIND THEIR WAY 


By ROWLAND KENNEY 


Reprinted from Country Life of October 5th, 1951, by permission 
of the Editor. 


In view of the novel claims made in this article we submitted it 
to an authority on radiation, whose name we are not permitted 
to disclose for professional reasons, but who has authorised us to 
say that he accepts the statements made in it. 


While on a visit to Cornwall some time ago, a friend of mine 
picked up a stray homing pigeon, which he took with him to his 
home in Kent. He was a scientific research worker, engaged at 
the time in various experiments on radiation and direction- 
finding, and naturally his mind became occupied with the old 
question : “* By what means do homing pigeons and other creatures 
find their way home, in many cases over long distances of territory 
previously unknown to them?” Airmen can carry round with 
them heavy electronic machines, but such aids are not available 
to insects, birds, animals—and human beings such as water 
diviners. 

In the case of pigeons, I have heard it denied, and that by 
pigeon fanciers, that these birds do find their way over unknown 
territory. The pigeons, it is said, are gradually accustomed to 
the route they take by careful training. They are sent on flights 
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in a given direction at increasing distances from their cotes. In 
short, they see their way. In support of this sight theory it is 
declared that fog and darkness upset their homing ability ; they 
have no longer light to see by. But light is not the only energy 
upset by fog. Sound location in fog is also upset. Some radio 
waves are upset by it. And, presumably, fog does not affect 
migration, or birds would not be able to cross the Atlantic non- 
stop. 

Migratory birds cannot depend upon sight alone. There must 
be more to it than that. And is not the bat said to be equipped 
with an apparatus which one can only think of as something like 
radar? The high-pitched squeak the bat emits is reflected off 
objects, just as one gets the “ ping” on the asdic gear of a sub- 
marine. Might not the answer to the problem of the homing 
pigeon, as to a number of other problems which have for so long 
baffled us, be found, therefore, in the same field, that of radiation 7 

An experiment was made with the bird accidentally caught 
in Cornwall, and the result indicated that the homing pigeon 
flies on what one may call a ray, emanating from its own brain 
and beamed on its own home. 

By careful experiment and long practice, my scientific friend 
has developed great sensitivity in his hands. He can “ tune in 
to” and pick up radiations from other bodies and. with an 
astonishing degree of accuracy, measure the wave-lengths of 
these emanations. Having confirmed that the impulses at 
certain critical distances from the human brain give a directional 
link with that which is thought about, he carefully passed his 
hand around the pigeon’s head. He found an intense impulse 
at a certain point, and, he tells me, it was not difficult to plot 
from that the course the pigeon would take. This he did. and 
he was dead right. The line he drew on the map went right 
over the place where the pigeon had its home, as was subsequently 
confirmed. He was wrong, however, in regard to distance. He 
had felt fairly certain that the bird’s home was in Wales, whereas 
it was in Wiltshire ; but in this respect later experiments have 
given more satisfactory results. 

To consider the matter more closely, it is claimed that direction- 
location in nature depends upon resonance between the organism 
concerned and the bodies pertaining to it. For there to be 
resonance between two bodies at a distance there must be a 
physical change in the space between them. This change appears 
to take the form of a ray or beam joining the two objects concerned, 
and in the course of this beam are nodal points. For example, 
from a microphone emitting ultra-sonic frequencies an impulse 
can be felt at nodal points or wave-lengths in air. If the 
frequency used is 30,000 cycles a second, nodes in standing waves 
can be experienced every four inches, and these nodes can be 
objectively demonstrated by a sensitive flame or a mercury pool, 
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or they can be picked up on a crystal such as quartz. Such 
frequencies give an interference effect when they beat against 
those of living bodies of unknown frequency, and the resonant 
frequency of the unknown can then be learnt from the known. 
One experiment is to run the known frequency in a coil around 
a chick or a hen’s egg; this coil is linked with an appropriate 
instrument, the frequency of which is set until a beat is experienced 
and the reading of the frequency of the chick or egg is then recorded. 
Incidentally, the frequency found to beat with living specimens 
is a series of multiples, such as 40, 160 and so on. 

Naturally occurring nodes are the basis for this theory of 
direction-location in nature. They can be detected at a critical 
distance, in a critical direction, and at a critical elevation between 
objects—such as a living organism and the specimens pertaining 
to it. By analogy, the living organism acts as transmitter—like 
the B.B.C., and the specimen pertaining to it acts as the erystal 
set—resonant to it at a distance. In the case of the pigeon, 
there are such objects as its home and possibly a mate and young 
ones. Contact with the node from a specimen would give the 
location direction of the organism; while the node from the 
organism itsclf would be directed to home and family. The 
experimenter found, to his surprise, that the energy utilised in 
this process is generated in the living body by the action of the 
heart, not the head, and the object pertaining to the living body 
passively resonates to it, just as a crystal resonates to the radio 
station to which it is tuned. The effect of this energy is that it 
stimulates the nerves of a living body and causes a reflex twitching 
of the muscles, just as the energy of light falling on the eye causes 
it to contract, and the contraction thus produced is such that it 
tends to draw the bedy towards the source of the stimulus. In 
the ease of a human being, the muscles of the hand are affected, 
and in a bird the wing tips, and the body automatically gravitates 
in the right direction. 

The pigeon, of course, may not give voluntary attention or 
direction, but it will certainly have a keen desire to return to its 
accustomed surroundings. There is resonance between the two, 
and it will tend to gravitate towards the source of the stimulus. 
In other words, in unusual or disturbed surroundings, the pigeon 
will be drawn along the beam in the direction of tranquility— 
represented by its home and accustomed pleasurable conditions. 

Another interesting theory is the geophysical theory—that the 
creature concerned is sensitive to the “ geophysical grid” pro- 
duced by the rotary foree of the earth and its magnetic field. 

An experiment of particular interest, which created quite a 
stir in certain circles, was made in the U.S.A. to test this theory.* 
Two places were found in which these forces were somewhat 


* See B.S.D.J., vi, 60, p. 3. 
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similar. When a test was made, the pigeons used went to the 
wrong place. They flew to a spot which was geophysically similar 
but which was not their home. Here it might be noted that 
while the living body is the immediate source of energy expended, 
the earth is the source of energy of the living body. This theory 
does not invalidate, but actually appears to fit into the one out- 
lined above. The earth’s magnetic field and its spin may well 
be of the nature of the energy picked up by these living “ pick- 
ups ” on the earth’s surface. 

It must be remembered that this particular field of investiga- 
tion has only comparatively recently been entered. Much 
experimental work remains to be done; and not only research 
but practice is necessary. Not everyone can from the start find 
nodal points on a beam. Those who can find them experience 
a tingle in the fingers, or something like a draught of air on the 
hand, or a change of temperature. The response is a_ slight 
muscular twitch in the hand, or an inerease in pressure if the 
thumb and a finger be held lightly touching each other. There 
are different degrees of sensitivity in different people, but in 
almost everyone sensitivity can be developed. We are not now, 
however, dependent upon subjective experience only. Instru- 
ments of a certain kind can detect these impulses. One of them 
produces mechanical vibration, which can be heard as a crackle 
in a crystal headphone: if one side of the headphone is earthed 
the impulse detected falls on the other side. 

It is not suggested that there is any longer anything surprising 
in many of the points mentioned here. Many of us still have 
vivid recollections of our old erystal sets, which resonated to 
sounds produced by the B.B.C. many miles away. We can twang 
a violin string and find that one similarly tuned will vibrate. 
What is of particular interest at the moment is the application 
of these principles to direction-finding in nature. In one experi- 
ment, the right note having been struck, mosquitoes, thinking it 
was a love-call, fell into a trap set for them. Catch the note of 
a hive of bees and we should know when it was preparing to 
swarm. To carry the matter a step further, in biology we are 
familiar with resonance in the sense organs. The ear is a series 
of resonators, each of which vibrates when a note resonant to 
its own is struck. Actually the possibility has now been realised 
of the existence of facts which are far beyond the capacity of 
our five main senses to experience. The “ darkness’ beyond 
light was explored, and X-rays, atomic energy, radiation, radio, 
radar, ultra-violet rays and so on were the result. Now an 
increasing band of workers is exploring further the possibility of 
tuning in to the rest of nature, and one immediate result is this 
theory of direction-location in nature. 
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NEUTRALISATION 


A few weeks ago Mr. J. C. Maby was called upon to deal with 
a house which was believed by its owner to have an extremely 
depressing and unhealthy effect on its inmates. It was found 
that their health and spirits returned to normal directly they 
went away for a short time, even to a neighbouring house only a 
few hundred yards away situated on the same strata and at the 
same altitude. They were unable to attribute the unpleasant 
influence solely to the weather or other likely facts, so the owner 
decided to have the site examined by dowsing. Mr. Maby 
found that the neighbouring house which was restful and healthy 
was on “neutral” ground but that an underground stream of 
some 200 g.p.h. of an apparently noxious, probably fairly radio- 
active, type ran N and 8S under one half of the house and the 
main bedroom, sitting-room and kitchen, at a depth of 45 feet. 
He therefore constructed a small electro-magnetic * neutraliser,”’ 
which he carefully sited and orientated with apparently satisfactory 
results as the following letter shows : 


Corriemar, 
Leven, 
Fife. 
August 27th, 1951. 
Dear Mr. Maby, 

Your instructions have been obeyed to the letter and the outfit 
has been in full working order since yesterday morning, and we 
find it has the same effect on ourselves as the temporary outfit 
you rigged up and tried when you were here. I presume, there- 
fore, that except for small adjustments, which you may find to 
be required when you visit us next, the machine is to all intents 
and purposes working satisfactorily. 

It may interest you to know that we tested out a Doctor friend 
who was definitely inclined to be sceptical. In spite of this he 
was persuaded to test his pulse in two positions in the lounge. 
Your outfit being disconnected his pulse was 74 in “ mid-stream ” 
and 70 on the edge of the Field, and later, with the machine running, 
his pulse was 68 in both places. He took the pulse readings 
himself and I think the experiment has given him quite a lot to 
think about. We are all well here, and once again many thanks 
for going into the whole question so very thoroughly and effectively, 
to say nothing of the detailed instructions and sketches as well 
as the actual search for materials, which cannot be too easily 
obtained. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) A. E. ERDAL. 
lil 











PART TWO 


FURTHER WANDERINGS 
IN THE RADIESTHETIC FIELD 


Address given to the British Society of Dowsers. 


BY A MEDICAL PRACTITIONER 


I must own that it is with some misgiving and trepidation that 
I am speaking on my further wanderings in the radiesthetic 
field, as sequels seldom come up to the original. Furthermore, 
what I shall have to say is concerned with the more personal 
side of my work and this may lay me open to misunderstanding, 
especially if one is a doctor speaking to a lay audience. 

But this may only be false modesty and undue caution, and 
truth may best be served by putting personal feelings aside. 
If I may, therefore, I should like to take up and amplify various 
themes at which I merely hinted in my first paper, particularly 
my own work and technique, and also try, if it may be, to discover 
whether there is some pattern which will give form and coherence 
to the whole subject. 

As some of you may know I was for 18 years an ordinary 
panel doctor in the densely populated working class district of 
Bermondsey. There I practised orthodox medicine, and indeed 
the large numbers of patients, never less than 50 a day, made 
everything else quite out of the question. 

On semi-retirement I began to look round for something more 
satisfactory and satisfying than the symptomatic treatment of 
disease of which medicine to-day still so largely consists. 

I found this along two main lines. 

(1) The Health approach to medicine, i.e., the recognition 
that health of soil, plant, animal and man are inextricably inter- 
linked. Let me quote McDonagh, ‘“‘ The problem of health and 
disease has been approached by, as it were, the back door instead 
of the front one. Had the order been reversed it would have been 
realized long ere this that the health of plants depends upon 
life in the soil, and that of animals and man upon the quality 
of the vegetable and animal food upon which they live. The 
way in which the protein derived its sustenance would have been 
known, and also the way in which it deals with the food before 
passing it on to the various structures and tissues and organs. 
This knowledge would have led to an appreciation of the fact 
that the maintenance of this harmony between soil, plant, animal 
and man, is the only means by which the protein is able to protect 
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its host against invaders. The natural corollary would have 
followed that food of inferior quality is the most important cause 
of disease.” It would also have followed, as McDonagh has also 
pointed out, that the oecological branch of science would have 
included in one whole, instead of in separate watertight com- 
partments, pedology, agronomy, veterinary science and medicine. 

This is a fascinating and far-reaching subject of supreme 
importance and well worth pursuing, but it is right outside our 
theme this afternoon. 

(2) The detection of basic and fundamental causes lying 
behind the manifestation of disease which is now becoming 
increasingly possible through the use of radiesthetic and radionic 
methods of diagnosis, as well as the therapeutics which arise 
from these. 

But I did not get to this latter all at once. First I tried the 
use of Biochemie Salts and got good results, but this was still 
symptomatic medicine. Next I tried the Bach Remedies and 
only later came to Radiesthesia as practised by the pioneers of 
medical dowsing, both medical and lay. 

My experiences when I began to explore this aspect of the 
radiesthetic field I described fully in my first lecture, so there 
is no need to say more here. 

But a further word about the Bach Remedies. On first using 
them I chose them as suggested by Dr. Bach by an assessment 
of the emotional state or states, and had surprisingly good results 
especially in acute conditions. But I found that, generally 
speaking, in the more complicated and chronic cases it was very 
difficult to assess the emotional states of the patient. I think 
this may be due, as Miss Nora Weeks has pointed out, to the 
very training we receive as doctors, which makes it harder to 
assess what, to the layman, presents little or no difficulty. 

I found I could get over this difficulty by using myself as an 
indicator. This is the technique. 

I take the patient’s left hand in my right, and then after a 
short interval, working blindly, I take up each Remedy in turn 
with my left hand, running through the whole 38. On some I 
get a reaction, i.e., a sort of tingling sensation which starts at 
the back of the scalp and, if strong, will go all over me. If and 
when I get this reaction, I put this bottle aside. At the end I 
look to see what they are, and take it that these are what the 
patient needs. The number obtained may vary from 1-6, 
seldom more. I am not sure how accurate this method is, but 
it seems to work. 

One of the most spectacular cases where this method worked 
was a child aged about six who was brought to me because she was 
what was described as ‘“‘a queer little thing.” She seemed 
retarded both mentally and physically, though she was certainly 
not mentally deficient, far from it. I “ bached” her, as I call 
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it, and got a terrific reaction on Clematis. This was given her 
and from that point she began to become normal in all ways and 
never looked back. It was the turning point in the child’s life. 
I only saw her the onee, but kept in touch with the family, but 
that once was sufficient. 

As regards the Radiesthetic side I found myself badly handi- 
‘apped through inability to use a pendulum and I had to rely 
on sending blood spots of such cases as I wanted diagnosing 
and treating in this way to other radiesthetic practitioners (and 
most co-operative I have always found them). Moreover, my 
knowledge of Homoeopathy was very slight, as it still is. All 
this, I felt, was very unsatisfactory and I looked round for some- 
thing I could do which did not require reliance on the technical 
ability of other people. 

Thus I came to Healing and the laying on of hands. I was 
told I had healing power. I don’t know that I believed it, 
and in any case, I felt great diffidence in practising it as it did 
not seem to fit in with the traditional role and conception of a 
doctor. However, I was stimulated to become acquainted with 
other Healers and studied their methods and gradually, and with 
great trepidation, began to practise Healing on my own account. 

My main mentor was that doyenne of Healers, Mrs. Kingsley 
Tarpey, and I have largely adopted her technique. My scepticism 
of my own powers was finally overcome by finding that I could 
send up, appreciably, the physical measurement of a patient, 
as measured on a Bovis Biometer. Moreover, with repeated 
treatments, their physical measurement gradually rose from a 
low figure to normal, and they were much improved. Some of 
my early cases were very good examples of this. 

Round about this time I came across Eeman’s work and 
became convinced of the efficacy of his circuit and of the effects 
and results it produced. I decided to try using it in combination 
with the use of my own healing power. This was made the 
easier as my friend, Eric Powell, had produced an instrument 
which he called the Autonormalizer, which was a direct applica- 
tion of the Eeman circuit. 

Thus I had now three therapeutic agencies—the Bach Remedies, 
my own healing power and the Eeman circuit in the Autonor- 
malizer. I decided to combine them and see what happened. 

I was led to this by certain theoretical considerations. On 
reflection it appeared to me that the general field of therapeutics 
could be divided into two main divisions, what may be called 
the Analytic and the Unitary. 

In the first falls most of modern medicine. Here the technique 
and method is essentially analytical—the whole endeavour is 
to arrive at an accurate diagnosis, i.e., to ascertain exactly what 
part or parts of the organism are at fault and the factors, microbic, 
chemical, &c., which have produced the pathological conditions, 
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and then to treat these specific causes and/or the diseased organs 
or tissues. The larger part of radiesthetic technique and practice 
also falls into this category whether pendulum or instrumental. 
Its superiority to the more othodox methods I think we would 
claim to lic in more accurate and subtle pin-pointing of the 
pathological conditions, particularly of the underlying causes 
seldom arrived at by the ordinary methods of diagnosis. Hence 
our claim that it is the diagnostic technique par excellence of the 
future, giving us information unobtainable in any other way, 
thus making possible detailed and accurate treatment, 
homocopathically or in other ways. 

The great disadvantage of the analytic method is that, as is 
illustrated by modern medicine, it tends to specialisation ; one 
tends to think in parts instead of wholes ; one is not dealing with 
a person who is sick, but with a heart case, a liver case, or lung 
cases, and so on. The only exception to this is McDonagh’s 
conceptions which relate all the parts to a whole, as summed up 
in his dictum “‘ there is only one disease.” 

The second main division, the Unitary, is relatively obscure, 
though of very ancient lineage, and is little used in modern times. 
Here the exact diagnosis is unimportant except as a matter of 
interest and a check on what is happening. 

Dr. Rebecca Beard, in her book on Spiritual Healing entitled 
Everyman's Search, makes a point of this, she says “* As time went 
on I found myself more and more reluctant not only to make a 
definite prognosis of a patient’s condition, but to make a diagnosis, 
because I realised that by saying to a person “ You have a 
serious disorder, and a definite diseased organ ”’ I was implanting 
into their subconscious mind a positive picture that it was going 
to be very difficult for them to forget or ignore.” 

No attempt is made to pinpoint the trouble except in general 
terms. One deals with a sick person, a person who is out of 
balance. out of harmony, physically, mentally, psychically, 
spiritually—the object of therapy is to restore that person to 
a harmonious function as a whole. One uses for this purpose 
the Life Force itself—the Vis Medicatrix Naturae under its 
many names—and relies on being able to generate a sufficient 
intensity and/or quality to produce automatic readjustment of 
any functional or organic disharmony. The therapeutic agent 
is general and not specific, it deals with the whole man and not 
his parts. Moreover, it is entirely beneficial. This latter point 
is most important for, as McDonagh has pointed out, in modern 
medicine “* there is no remedy which is not an invader” and 
therefore detrimental to the body. He goes on to say that 
“although the aims of the treatment of disease are to prevent 
the change in the protein from being rendered aberrent, yet its 
very nature makes treatment a possible aggravation of the damage 
already suffered by the protein.” 
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To the beneficial category of therapeutic agents belongs the 
laying on of hands by all the various techniques of the natural 
Healers, Eeman’s circuits, Lakhovsky’s Multiple Oscilator, Reich’s 
Orgone accumulator, the Bach Remedies, some parts of Nature 
Cure, and above all, Spiritual Healing.* 


From this it was clear that the combination I had worked out 
belonged to this second division or category—it remained to 
try it out. 


In practice, one does not necessarily keep these two categories 
in strictly watertight compartments, especially if one has been 
trained medically, and indeed, at the moment, it is necessary 
and desirable very often to combine them to rectify the complex 
disharmonies of modern life and living,+ and I do not hesitate 
to use any therapy which will give results. 


I now proceed as follows. First of all I take a fairly detailed 
history covering symptoms complained of, personal and social 
relationships, past history, especially of childhood, and attitude 
of and to the parents ; the idea being to get as complete a picture 
as possible of the patient and his environment as a totality, and 
the reactions past and present to that whole. 


I next make a physical examination and also take a physical 
and psychic Bovis measurement and make a note of the birth 
date. One is then in a position to judge what sort of treatment 
is most likely to benefit and, if possible, cure the patient. T am 
not wedded to any particular form. I consider the function of 
the physician is to have some knowledge of all forms and aspects 
of therapy, so as either to provide whatever may be necessary 
himself, or to be able to tell the patient where and by whom it 
can be obtained. Ordinary orthodox treatment may be what is 
required, the help of a surgeon or a psychiatrist, or even the 
common or garden bottle of medicine, plain or coloured. 


Generally speaking, I do not use my combined therapy unless 
I obtain a fairly high psychic Bovis measurement. If I do, then 
I know that the patient is a sensitive, and that radicsthetie or 
similar methods will be most effective. 


I usually start by taking a thumb print to measure the physical 
and psychic Bovis measurement. Then I “‘ bach” the patient, 


* Homoeopaths would claim that they also belong to this category, inas- 
much as they deal with the ‘‘ totality of symptoms’’ and apply the drug 
appropriate to that totality. 

+ E.g., cases of chronic aluminium poisoning, so common today. This can 
only be detected radiesthetically and the knowledge thus obtained must 
be used to stop the poisoning, as it is obvious that ‘‘ healing ’’ will have 
little or no effect if the poisoning is present and continued. This also 
applies to other toxie conditions, especially bowel. 
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finding out what Remedies are required. Then [ give healing 
treatment, usually using Mrs. Tarpey’s technique. Sitting in 
front of the patient, who is lying back comfortably in a chair, 
I take hold of his or her hands, R to L, L to R. Very often at 
this point I feel moved to offer up a silent prayer that I may be 
instrumental in healing my patient by becoming the channel of 
the healing power. T try to imagine the power coming from out- 
side myself and flowing through me. I have a recurrent image 
—it is as though I, more than lifesize, am standing in a wood 
in a clearing, my legs apart and feet firmly planted on the ground. 
The power seems to be entering at the top of my head and flowing 
down through me and out of my hands. 


After a short while a throbbing starts in the hands and the 
patient will feel a tingling which starts in the hands and gradually 
spreads up the arms and then will be felt in various parts of the 
body, usually those parts which are below par or diseased. Some- 
times the tingling is felt all over the body and, if continued after 
this, the paticnt may say that they feel intoxicated. I find 
patients vary very greatly in their reactions, some feel nothing. 
I myself, when treated by Mrs. Tarpey, feel very little. The 
throbbing, however, is almost always felt, and it usually rises 
to a climax and then dies away and when it does this, I take it 
that the treatment for that time is complete. 


This gencral treatment can be followed by a local treatment 
i.e., to some particular area or internal organ which is diseased 
or out of order—head, lungs, heart, &c. In this case the hands 
are p'aced on the front and back of the body. Usually heat is 
felt, what Mrs. Tarpey calls “ human diathermy,” though I am 
fairly certain that the feeling of heat is subjective and there is 
no actual rise in temperature. The idea is to concentrate the 
power in that part of the body most needing it. I sometimes 
find that I get better results if I do not make actual physical 
contact but hold my hands about 4-6 inches away from the 
body. 


The length of each treatment depends on the receptivity and 
sensitiveness of the patient, also the degree of depletion, but 
generally speaking, a general treatment will be from 10 to 15 
minutes, and a local about 5 minutes. This may be all; but 
sometimes I continue the treatment in a different form. The 
Bach Remedies needed have been determined at the beginning, 
and these are now put into the container of the Autonormalizer 
in warm water. The patient is now put in the Autonormalizer 
circuit and left for 20 to 30 minutes. The same Remedies are 
also put up in drop form to be taken in between the treatments. 
Finally, a thumb print is taken at the end of the treatment, for 
subsequent Bovis measurement. 
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Obviously, the patient could be put in the circuit to start 
with, but I find that if one raises the general vitality by the 
laying on of hands to start with, then the circuit, cither by itself 
with simply normal saline or the Bach Remedies, seems to be 
far more effective. 

Mr. Keman uses a very similar technique when he puts his 
hands on the patient after obtaining complete relaxation. I 
should, perhaps, add that if one is going to use the circuit to 
the best advantage it is necessary to teach the patient how to 
relax, and for that I use the Eeman technique. 


I do not necessarily use the whole of this procedure each time. 
Sometimes I get the patient to relax, preferably in circuit, and 
then discuss the position, using a very modified psychoanalytic 
technique, to try to break up any psychological barriers or 
obstructions which tend to nullify the healing treatment. This 
is much the same as what Keman calls Mvognosis and Emergence. 
In this way it is possible to resolve complexes, but more especially 
to get the patient to understand what is going on and, above all, 
to bring enlightenment—this latter seems to be not so much an 
intellectual process as one belonging more to the intuition—one 
might call it a process of illumination. 

Latterly I have added the Reich Orgone Accumulator to my 
repertoire, and while I have been disappointed in its therapeutic 
effects, I have found it gives excellent results if one is using 
psychological technique, as it seems to give the same loosening 
effect as Keman’s circuit. But otherwise I have not obtained 
the results claimed by Reich and his associates. Reich suggests 
a possible explanation, viz., that the climate of this country is 
too damp and that a five- or even ten-fold accumulator is required 
to get comparable results to those obtained in dry climates, 
instead of the three-fold with which I have been working. This 
may be so, but I cannot say until I have constructed and used 
such an accumulator. Otherwise I can think of no explanation 
to account for the difference in results. 

I also now use the Eeman cireuit which combines parallelism 
with serialism and allows two or more others in circuit besides 
the patient. But instead of using copper pads and wire I use 
silk pads and silk leads. This gives excellent results. 

You may ask me at this point—** What results have you 
obtained ?”’ I would reply “ Good as far as they go,”’ but T am 
certain that they could be much better, and one of the reasons 
I am sure is a personal one. IT still have not enough faith in my 
own powers and technique, and this is in large part a legacy of 
my medical training. 

But I will give vou two cases, in outline, which were treated 
by these methods with considerable success. To a lay audience 
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I cannot with propriety go into the medical details of these 
‘ases and you must therefore take my word for a good deal of 
the missing data. 

The first was a married woman aged 45—a case of ulcerative 
colitis—a notoriously difficult condition to deal with. She had 
been ill for nine months, had had both home and hospital treat- 
ment with no improvement and she was finally told that her 
only hope was an operation. This she refused and it was at this 
point that she came to me. 

Treatment consisted of direct healing followed by a period in 
the circuit with the selected Bach Remedies, plus psychological 
advice, for which latter I enlisted the help of the husband. To 
put the whole position succinctly, she had in essence to be absolved 
to her own satisfaction (I emphasise this) from a state of mind she 
regarded as sinful—something much harder than curing the 
physical manifestation—the colitis. I did nothing directly about 
this latter, regarding it merely as a symptom of a much more 
profound disorder. 

She remarked on this, saying that in Hospital and at home it 
was the primary thing they were concerned with, whereas it 
seemed the last thing I bothered about. I might remark here 
that none of her medical attendants had gone into her psychological 
history. 

I saw her in all 12 times, over a period of three months, fre- 
quently at the beginning and then lengthening out to a fortnight 
and finally a month. The last time she was not perfectly right 
but I assured her all would be well. 

I did not see her again until a year later when I met her acci- 
dentally. She said she was perfectly well and had had no relapse. 
She was happy and leading a normal married life. 





The second case was more difficult. I have partly chosen it 
as it is representative of that legion of neurotics who are the 
bane and despair of their relatives, their doctors and the Hospitals. 

She was a married woman aged 39. She was said to be a 
hopeless neurotic of 30 years standing for whom nothing more 
could be done, except continuous sedatives. The husband 
approached me in the first place as he said life was becoming 
impossible both for him and for her. 

She was a pathetic object, thin, pale and fragile with a cowed 
look and attitude, she sort of crawled about holding on to things 
to avoid falling down. She was a veritable museum of symptoms. 


Treatment, as in the first case, consisted of direct healing 
followed by the circuit with the Bach Remedies, together with 
psychological treatment, including positive suggestions as oppor- 
tunity offered, first at three day intervals, then weekly, and 
finally monthly, over a period of six months, 
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Very gradually and with many setbacks the symptoms slowly 
cleared. She found she could eat anything and enjoy it. She 
started to put on weight. 

She began to get out and to do her shopping and to go out 
with her husband in the car and enjoy it without the penalty of 
a migraine. In other words, she started to enjoy life, something 
she had not done since early childhood. Her very aspect changed, 
she became more upright and began to walk with confidence 
and her face lost its look of misery and apprehension. Her true 
personality began to emerge. 

After six months treatment I told her she could now manage 
on her own, and this she did most successfully for eight months, 
when she had a slight setback due to an emotional upset. One 
treatment quickly put this right and she has maintained her 
improvement up to date except for some return of the giddiness 
which was always the most difficult symptom to deal with. 

I know these two cases will be classed as psychosomatic and 
that it may be said any treatment might have got them well, 
which is very true, except that, in fact, no other treatment had. 

I myself had had little hope of being able to do anything for 
them, and indeed no one was more surprised than myself when 
I managed to make them functionally efficient for all practical 
purposes. In both cases no attempt was made to deal directly 
with any of the symptoms, treatment all the time was directed 
to treating the patient as a functional whole, and in the course 
of the reintegration the symptoms, both physical and emotional, 
cleared up. 

At this point one may well ask in the American phrase ‘* Where 
do we go from here?’ When I was thinking about this lecture 
and reviewing all my wanderings in this therapeutic field, I asked 
myself that question. Was there any ascertainable pattern, 
or was the whole radiesthetic field just a disjointed collection of 
interesting but miscellaneous phenomena, with all of us working 
at our special pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, the parts of which did not 
seem to fit together or make a comprehensible whole ? 

For me, this question was answered by a book which my friend 
Mrs. Kingsley Tarpey lent me entitled The Secret Science behind 
Miracles, by Max Freedom Long, for there, to my astonish- 
ment and delight, I found the sort of pattern I had tentatively 
assumed might exist. 

I do not know how many of you know the book or have read 
it; (incidentally, it was reviewed most sympathetically and at 
length in the June issue, 1948, of our Journal) but it bears so 
directly on all I have been discussing this afternoon that I will 
try to summarise the salient points. 

The book opens with the following sentence, ‘ This report 
deals with the discovery of an ancient and secret system of 
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workable magic which, if we can learn to use it as did the native 
magicians of Polynesia and North Africa, bids fair to change the 
world.” The rest of the book tells the story of how Mr. Long, 
when he went to Hawaii in 1917, with infinite patience and 
perseverance gradually uncovered and rediscovered Huna—the 
Secret—which had been handed down from ancient times by the 
magicians—the Kahunas—the keepers of the Secret—until very 
recent times when, but for Mr. Long, it would have been finally 
lost. 

Traditionally, the Kahunas were able to do four impossible 
things, i.e., from the point of view of modern science. 


(1) They could at will walk bare foot, with complete immunity, 
over lava only just solidified enough to bear the weight of a man. 

(2) They could foretell the future with great accuracy and 
change that future if it appeared desirable to do so. Mr. Long 
remarks that this formed a large part of their work, for they 
healed both body and purse, social and economic tangles. 

(3) They could perform instant healing or, in other words, 
work miracles. (Incidentally, I was interested to find that my 
conception of a miracle as a speeding up of or an elimination of 
the time element was also the Kahunas’ conception). 


(4) They could control the winds and the weather and man- 
eating sharks. 





All these things except the sharks were demonstrated to the 
author, showing that the phenomena were controllable and 
repeatable as they are in an ordinary scientific experiment. 

They were also able to do successfully ordinary healing which 
they called * Lomi-lomi,”’ which was a combination of massage, 
baths, manipulation, suggestion and the laying on of hands. 


They were adepts at mental healing and could deal successfully 
with insanity and other mental troubles. 


They could demonstrate, and had a theory explaining, the 
whole of what we call Extrasensory Phenomena—Psychometry, 
Crystal Gazing, Clairvoyance, Telepathy, Materialization, and 
Apports, i.e., transportation of matter by dematerialization. 

Mr. Long emphasises that what makes this psycho-religious 
system of Huna outstanding and sets it apart from all modern 
systems, either of religion or psychology, is that it works. As 
he remarked, ‘‘ It worked for the Kahunas and it should work 
for us.” It was both practical and scientific. 


In unravelling the nature of the secret he was guided by certain 
considerations which his mentor, Dr. Brigham, had told him to 
watch for in the following words : ‘* Always keep watch for three 
things in the study of this magic . There must be some form 
of consciousness back of and directing . . . There must also 
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be some form of force used in exerting that control. . . . and 
last, there must be some form of substance or matter, visible 
or invisible through which the power can act.” And in due 
course he found this to be a true guide to the nature of Huna— 
the Secret. This may be summed up in what Long calls the 10 
elements of Kahuna psychology—the salient point being that 
man is a triple trinity. 
I. Man consists of three spirits— 

(a) The low self or subconscious, which remembers. 

(b) The middle self or conscious, which cannot remember, 
but has reason. 

(c) The High Self or superconscious, Aumakua, which 
means older, parental and perfectly trustworthy 
spirit. 

II. There are three forms of the vital force, or mana, used 
by the three spirits — 

(a) Low mana, used by the subconscious, or low self, 
which can flow over threads of shadowy body 
substance—the aka threads. It can carry chemical 
substances or thought forms. It can be stored. 

(b) Middle mana, used by the conscious mind spirit at 
will. It cannot travel over the aka threads. 

(c) High mana, used by the High Self for various 
purposes, e.g., miracles. 


III. There are three shadowy bodies in which the three spirits 
of man reside— 

(a) The low shadowy body. It is of such a nature 
that it sticks to whatever we touch and, perhaps, 
see and hear, and when removed from contact 
draws out a long invisible thread making a semi- 
permanent union (the aka threads). It is an ideal 
conductor for the low mana and can be used as the 
storage place for it. 

(b) The shadowy body of the conscious or middle self. 

(c) The shadowy body of the High Self. 


IV. The Physical Body which is used by the low and middle 
spirits during life. The High Self being distantly connected, 
probably by aka threads from the low body. 


When we apply all this to our findings up to date they would 
appear largely to fit into the Huna tradition, especially in regard 
to the healing force. It appears to me that Mana, as the Kahunas 
called the force, is the same force as I discussed in my paper Vis 
Medicatrix Naturae, and that I have been employing the force 
in its two lower forms in my own work, and similarly, Mr. Eeman 
employs them in his circuit and Mrs. Tarpey in her healing work, 
and Dr. Ash in his. 
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It is important at this point to appreciate the distinction 
between ordinary healing—what the Kahunas called Lomi-lomi— 
and spiritual healing. In the first case one is using the low 
mana, and in the second, high mana ; this explains the difference, 
particularly in time and quality, between the results. Some 
healers are capable of both, but in this case, when they wish to 
use the high mana, the healer, through the low self, concentrates 
the energies (low mana) on the High Self who accepts the mana 
and raises its vibratory speed to the spiritual frequency of High 
mana, after which it is returned and produces what we call 
miraculous results. Spiritual healing is the exclusive use of 
High mana. 


I am not sure what Dr. Reich would make of it all, as he will 
have no truck with spirits of any sort. ‘There is,” he says, 
‘**no space full of spirits and phantoms which mysticism believes 
in but is not able to demonstrate,”’ and yet the Kahunas believed 
that the force was present in the atmosphere and has only to 
be collected, which is the essence of Reich’s orgone accumulator. 


Mr. Eeman has, however, shown that the force has polarity, 
which the Kahunas did not appear to know, and has rediscovered 
what they did know, that when the vital force flows from one 
person to another it may carry various substances, hence the 
astonishing success of his series of drug experiments and the 
therapeutic effect of various drugs, crude or in potency, including 
the Bach Remedies, which are put in the circuit or contained 
in the bodies of the people in the circuit in the form of acquired 
immunities, &c. Also the explanation of Eeman’s telepathy 
experiments in circuit, as thought forms, i.e., thoughts embodied 
in their tiny shadowy bodies, can also be carried in this way. 
This is the way, according to the Kahunas, in which suggestions 
operate. In Long’s words ‘* The art of suggestion consists in 
transferring to someone else some of your low mana or vital 
force and on the flow sending the thought form of the suggestion.” 


This can be done at the same time as the laying on of hands, 
for once contact is made, to quote Long again, “an aka thread 
thereafter connects the healer to the patient, and when a ‘ willed ’ 
command is given to the low self of the healer to reach out along 
the thread and touch the patient, even at a distance, contact 
‘an be made and vital force and thought forms of suggestion 
sent . . . this is ‘absent treatment’ or treatment by tele- 
pathic means.” Presumably, the same mechanism is involved 
in the diagnosis of a blood spot by an operator at a distance 
using a pendulum or one of the diagnostic machines; as also 
the so-called “ broadcasting ’’ of treatment. 


Let me digress for a moment. It was found by American 
workers experimenting with a sensitive recording device that it 
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would obey commands when the hand was extended towards it 
—but there was always a time lag of 15 to 20 seconds. Long, 
commenting on this, suggests that this represents the time taken 
for the low self to project an aka finger or thread and the subse- 
quent flow of mana along it to the object. He adds that possibly 
we have not given enough attention to this time lag (dealing as 
we usually do with the speed of light) and therefore get either no 
results or equivocal ones. He comments “ that the slow steps 
and recitals in the Mass must have been designed originally to 
build slowly the aka link with the collective High Selves—the 
Aumakuas—and to send the force through it so that it might 
return to bless the worshippers.” 


I do not know if English research workers also have noted this 
time lag. It would, for example, be interesting to know if there 
is a time lag in map dowsing, as presumably the same mechanism 
is involved in this as in other phenomena dealing with things 
at a distance. 


The Kahunas further found that the suggestion was rendered 
more potent if some physical stimulus was used at the same time. 
The low self needs to be impressed by a material something or 
by some act. Hence the efficacy of the bottle of medicine. I 
remember once giving a patient a medicine which, pharmaceutic- 
ally, should have benefited him, but he came back and said it 
had done him no good at all. I said ** Ah, I know what you want, 
you want a very special medicine, what I am going to give you 
now will certainly cure you,” and I gave him exactly the same 
medicine, but I coloured it a brilliant green. He came back 
and said it was indeed wonderful medicine and had put him 
completely right. I used to keep a series of vegetable dyes— 
red, green, yellow and blue for this purpose and most efficacious 
they were. 


The physical stimulus may be of any kind. This is presumably 
the reason why any new remedy, however bizarre, has its cures 
and why practitioners who use these methods also use what 
appears to be a lot of showmanship and mumbo-jumbo. You 
remember what I said about Mesmer, ‘*‘ His famous clinic with its 
lavish furnishing, costly carpets, its strains of music, its mirrors, 
and with Mesmer, dressed in a silk robe, himself officiating with 
his wand, and above all, the celebrated baquet . . . seemed 
the height of hocus pocus—but was it? Might it not, on re- 
examination, make sense ? ” 

The necessity for this sort of thing would apply particularly 
in those cases where the low self stubbornly holds on to fixed 
ideas—the obsession, mild or severe—we all know this condition. 
In such cases the low self refuses to co-operate because it has 
not been convinced. It requires something actual and tangible 
to impress it, something real behind the suggestion. 
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Such was the Kahuna’s treatment of what we would call 
complexes. They found it was not necessary to search for the 
original trauma, through psycho-analytic dream analysis or any 
other form of modern psychological technique ; all that was neces- 
sary was to use an overpowering shock of a large charge of vital 
force, this charge to be accompanied by a logical appeal to the 
patient’s middle or conscious self and the offering of the appro- 
priate suggestion to the low self. This charge was usually put 
in water which had been charged up by the healer and then drunk 
by the patient. As far as I know this therapy has not been 
tried in radiesthetic circles but any competent psychologist who 
was also a healer could try it out in a suitable case. 

This, presumably, is the rationale of the Electric Convulsion 
Treatment, Insulin Treatment and possibly Leucotomy, and 
explains their comparative success, except that the force used 
is unsuitable and far too potent, rather like using a steam hammer 
to crack a nut, with the result, as we know, that the low self is 
partially dissociated, as is shown by the loss of memory. 


To sum up in Long’s own words, ‘“ The flowing vital force 
becomes almost human and intelligent in its response to the 
willed command of the middle self. It will go to the sick part of 
a patient’s body and strengthen it. It will carry the thought 
forms of suggestion with it when suggestion is given silently. 
It will do the work better, however, if the suggestion is also given 
by voice and the low self of the patient made to understand 
what is being ‘ willed’ to happen by way of healing. If the 
vocal suggestion is made with the aid of physical stimulus, it 
will be most powerful, let the stimulus be manipulation, massage, 
heat, bathing with some healing fluid, or giving some dosage.” 

It is no part of my discourse this afternoon to go into the 
more religious and philosophical aspects of Huna, but I do want 
to treat very briefly of the miracle or instant healing and also of 
foretelling the future. 

The Kahunas believed, and practised what they believed, 
that through prayer to the High Self, which was conveyed along 
an aka thread from the low self, the High Self would co-operate in 
instant healing. According to them it was done by the High Self, 
using the high voltage of the vital force or mana dematerializing 
the injured or diseased parts and then rebuilding or materializing 
them into the normal. This latter is possible as the shadowy 
body of the low self is an exact duplication of the physical body 
and still exists whether the physical body is there or not, and so 
forms a sort of mould for the materialization of the normal tissues. 
Note in this connection Mr. Eeman’s experiments with missing 
limbs, Chap. XXV of Co-operative Healing, which is a corroboration 
of the Kahunas contentions. A similar idea will be found in the 
novel by Beresford, The Camberwell Miracle. 
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There is, however, one essential proviso, viz., to quote Long, 
* conditions must be right before healing is granted. There 
must be no complexed doubt or conviction of sin or guilt, par- 
ticularly unconscious, that has not been cleared away. What 
has been called ‘faith’ is a condition of freedom from any 
hindering complex or ‘thing eating inside’ as the Kahunas 
vall it.” So it may be necessary before miracle healing is possible 
to first deal with the complexes along the lines I have already 
discussed. 

In regard to the future, the Kahunas held that the High Self 
of each one of us formed the future, willy-nilly, from the plans, 
desires and, alas, fears of the lower selves. Thus we literally 
form our future. But under certain conditions it is possible for 
the High Self to remake the future if we are perfectly clear and 
definite about what we want, can generate sufficient mana, and 
‘an embody it aright in prayer to the High Self. This prayer 
need not necessarily be conscious or spoken if the middle and 
lower selves are at one, though it helps very considerably if the 
correct ritual form is conscientiously and regularly carried out. 


In this connection and in illustration let me end with the 
following personal experience which I feel is very relevant as 
well as thought provoking. 


When our second son was about seven years old he developed 
a temperature which would not come down. I got my partner 
to attend him but he could find nothing adequate to account 
for it, but when many days had gone past and it was still up he 
said he thought it would be well to have an Ear, Nose and Throat 
Specialist to see him to be on the safe side. He duly came down 
and found nothing, but suggested that it might be well to take 
him into Hospital to keep him under observation. This seemed 
a reasonable suggestion, so my wife and I agreed and everything 
was arranged. 


A little while later we were both in the kitchen and my wife, 
while preparing a salad, was quietly going over the situation 
and assuring herself that in view of everything it was the right 
and sensible thing to do, when suddenly, without warning, she 
fell to the ground. I went to pick her up and asked her what 
on earth had happened. She said she had had one of her 
*‘ feelings,” but it was so strong it had thrown her down. I 
should remark that from time to time my wife had these true 
intuitions—I say “true” because she can differentiate them 
from the false—and when she does get one of them they always 
turn out correct and I ignore them at my peril. I asked her 
what the feeling had been and she said it was to the effect that if 
our son went into hospital, and things were left, step by step, 
to the ordinary course of events, he would never come out alive. 
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I was appalled and did not know what to do, as all arrange- 
ments had been made and to cancel it all without any adequate 
and reasonable excuse seemed impossible. To say I wanted to 

rall it all off because my wife had had a “feeling” the boy 
would die if he went into hospital would sound too feeble and 
crazy for words. 

In this crisis I telephoned a friend of mine, a child psychologist, 
to whom I could explain the peculiar situation. He came down 
and after an anxious review of the position, his advice was to 
let the child go, as in his view we were not committing ourselves. 

So our son duly went into hospital and we tried to reassure 
ourselves that our fears were groundless and irrational. 

Next morning I went up to see him and met the Specialist, 
who said that unfortunately our boy had now got middle ear 
trouble and he must puncture the drum. This was done. When 
I arrived home my wife said “ There’s no need to tell me, I know 
what’s happened. He is worse—events have moved the first 
step—he will go on getting worse.” And this is exactly what 
happened. 

Next day he was worse, though the Sister had not noticed it 
until her attention was drawn to it. The Specialist was called 
and said he was afraid the boy was developing a mastoid and 
he would have to operate—the second step had started. 

That evening my wife and I anxiously reviewed the whole 
position and we came to the conclusion that the meaning of the 
warning was that if things were left to take their ordinary course, 
which usually one would allow them to do (assuming com- 
petence on everyone’s part) our son would die. Someone had 
to alter the ordinary course of events from outside the hospital. 
The only person in a position to do that was myself. I had in 
effect to pit myself against the whole vast machinery of a modern 
hospital, and I might add, it was the hardest thing I have ever 
done in my life. I considered what I should have done if I had 
had charge of the case and decided that I would have given a 
drug invented by McDonagh called S.U.P.36. So taking my 
courage in both hands I went up to the hospital late at night, 
and, as Providence would have it, I met the Specialist just leaving. 
I said I wanted the child given a dose. He said it would be quite 
useless and showed very clearly he did not like me butting in 
and thought I was fussing. However, I insisted, and to humour 
me he gave directions to have it given, saying he would operate 
in the morning. Incidentally, the House Surgeon had never 
heard of the drug. 

Next morning the boy was much better and our hopes soared. 
The Specialist decided he had been mistaken; but next day the 
boy was worse again and by evening he was so bad he did not 
even know his own mother and the Specialist said it was essential 
to operate and that right away. Things were again, step by step, 
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taking their dire course and we were in despair. Indeed, so 
convinced were we of the outcome that that evening we went 
through the pangs of bereavement. But I determined to make 
one last supreme effort. A mutual friend got in touch with 
McDonagh, told him about the case and asked for advice. He 
said the mistake had been that the second dose of S.U.P.36 
should have been given 24 hours after the first (as I indeed well 
knew), ‘‘ but never mind, give another dose tonight and all will 
be well.” 

Armed with this information I went up to the hospital for a 
final consultation—the Specialist, my friend the child psycholo- 
gist and I. My friend most skilfully managed to persuade the 
Specialist to wait till morning, but in agreeing to this course, 
he said it probably meant signing the child’s death warrant, 
and he would accept no responsibility for the delay. I said I 
would accept this provided another dose of S.U.P.36 was given, 
and added that if the child was no better in the morning, he 
should have his way and operate. 

You can imagine my feelings as I went up to the hospital the 
next morning, for us it was literally a matter of life or death. 
I was met by the staff nurse with a shining face, ‘* Your boy 
is perfectly alright, only very weak. It is indeed a feather in 
your cap.” 

The Specialist, who, I ought to say, was absolutely first class 
and famed for his diagnostic powers, especially where mastoids 
were concerned, could not believe it and had an X-Ray taken 
of the skull. It was completely negative. The child seemed 
well and normal in every way except for weakness. My only 
idea was to get him out of hospital at the earliest possible moment, 
so I asked for his discharge right away. The Specialist objected 
strongly and rightly from his point of view, seeing how ill the 
boy had been the night before. I insisted, and he in disgust 
said ** Take your damned child away then,” which I thankfully 
did at once. His recovery was swift and sure. 

Whether we were dealing with a miracle or not I do not know, 
but this dramatic incident taught me that the future can be 
altered provided three conditions are all of them observed— 


1. That the knowledge of the future can be and is obtained. 

2. That you believe in the knowledge thus obtained. 

3. That you are prepared to act in such a way as that 
knowledge may require. _ 


We observed all three conditions and thus altered the future 
and, I am convinced, saved our son from death. In the light of 
Huna it would seem that the knowledge vouchsafed my wife 
came from her High Self in a flash of power—high mana—but 
it needed our co-operation for the High Self to remake our son’s 
future from death to life. 
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RADIESTHESIA IN JAPAN 


The following has been copied from a letter to Mrs. Kingsley 
Tarpey, from Mrs. S.T., a Japanese lady of Tokio. 


‘**T was so happy to hear from you, who are doing the same 
kind of work which I am just now so much interested in. In 
Japan this therapy is practised everywhere, but since authorities 
and scientists are indifferent, or rather despise it. some of my 
friends discourage me, saying I should be ashamed practising 
such unscientific treatments. I was hunger to know of radies- 
thesia, which European scholars have been studying for a century. 
I wish you could help me to learn about radiesthesia in your 
country. It must be a large subject and I do not know just 
how to begin. I guess the only way is to read books and pam- 
phlets about it. I am anxious to read your book. I am going 
to write to Dr. W. I hope he will help me too. I am an unim- 
portant woman, but I am ambitious and want to be able to give 
some service to people. By introducing radiesthesia to Japan 
I think I can do a good service to our countrymen, for many 
educated men and women are hungry for scientific explanations 
for hand healing. My main interest is to let stubborn Japanese 
who are too self conceited to appreciate the wonderful gift of 
healing, know educated people in England believe in this. As 
I am gifted with hand healing and I know English enough to 
correspond with you I should like to make it my life work. My 
husband, who was a professor, died two years ago, and our only 
daughter with three boys and a professor husband can live 
without my help any more. I like to do something. I worked 
with the Japan Red Cross for three years after the war, and 
unfortunately I found myself quite a stranger there, and left it last 
spring. I did enjoy meeting some British volunteer ladies who 
came to sew at our headquarters sewing room, and ever since 
Britain has become a nearby country in my heart. 


In Japan all treatments were banned after the war, except 
for religious ones. Some who had been practising this therapy, 
organised religions, and have been practising it asa religious deed. 
It may sound very strange to you, but to the Japanese it is not 
so queer, for organising a new religion is like organising a new 
sect of a religion. New religions are related with either Buddhism 
or Shintoism. Messiahism is the most influential new religion 
with half a million believers. Mr. O. is the founder. He has 
a great power of healing. He writes some words on a piece of 
paper and gives one to each believer, who is supposed to wear 
it under his garment, and power of healing is given if he practise 
the therapy with this paper under his clothes. You mentioned 
the strange power which your letter carries. I have been 
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-arrying your letter in my pocketbook and feel you are with me 
and help me in my work. 


Mrs. K. had one breast removed, because of cancer, and when 
the other breast became affected she was saved by Mr. O.’s therapy. 
As she also is a widow and without a child she determined to 
give her life for this work, and finding herself gifted with wonderful 
healing power, she has been practising it for ten years. She lives 
alone and treats about twenty to twenty-five patients every day. 
Often she eats only once a day, and sleeps five hours. I showed 
your letter to her, which she was very much interested in. She 
asked me to write and ask for two copies of your book, for she 
likes to keep one for herself. And both of us are waiting for them. 
I shall appreciate very much for anything you would do for me 
to spread this wonderful therapy. I think it is too sad that 
people suffer from all sorts of diseases and even die young, when 
all these are not necessary, only if people know this gift of healing, 
which works miraculously without any cost. I want to do my 
little share to let people learn about it. I hope God will help 
me to carry out this plan, though my wish is too big. 


Does your healing work instantly ? Any kind of cold I can 
cure in two days. One treatment is enough for boils, eczema, 
water eczema, neuralgia pain. But for most diseases we have 
to repeat the treatment for some time, I feel we are safe if we 
keep this treatment at least once a week all our life. In this way 
all diseases will be prevented. It takes about at least half an 
hour to treat one person. Some people heal patients without 
touching them, but our way is to give a very light massage at 
the same time. I want to tell you an interesting experience I 
had recently. I met a medium who had a bad pain in her back. 
She did not know anything about hand healing. I told her 
that I could cure people, and touched her back. She said, ‘I 
feel strange pains run through my arm and go out of my fingers. 
I feel as if it were something solid.’ It reminded me of what 
I read in your article, that your research work is done with the 
co-operation of medicines. I think I wrote in my last letter 
that after I had read your article, I found nothing had been 
spoiled in my house and I had the power of making mummies of 
fish and meat. Without your article I’d never have noticed 
these facts. 

We shall be waiting for your books, and what shall we send 
you for them? I wish you would tell us just what you want. 
We shall be happy to please you, for you already have meant a 
great deal to us and you remain as a wonderful inspiration in 
our hearts.” 


A copy of A Radiesthetic Approach to Health and Homoeopathy 
has been sent to Mrs. S. T. 
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THE LAW OF GRAVITY IN ITS 
RELATION TO RADIESTHESIA AND MEDICINE 


By THE REV. FATHER A. GLAZEWSKI 
Reprinted from The Pendulum with the permission of the Editor. 

In a paper published in Allantean Research for March, 1951, Father 
Glazewski has postulated a new theory of the Universe based upon the 
gravitational wave, a force which is a property of mass, and which as such 
links up with the quantum and wave mechanics theories. In his treatment, 
the author likens gravitation to sound, treating it as a phenomenon connected 
with a sonic wave which by its very nature is capable of extensive applications 
in the fields of Radiesthesia and medicine. 

The possibility that man, in common with every other manifestation of 
natural laws, is part of a vast harmonic scale in which the periodic motions 
of vibrating molecules producing harmonious musical notes, brings once 
again ‘“‘The Music of the Spheres” into the picture as opposed to the 
materialistic chaos so happily postulated by many of the Marxian physicists 
of today. 

It is not possible to give here a detailed exposition of the 
bearing on medicine of the material given in the article published 
recently in Atlantean Research and in the paper read to the 
Scientific Congress of Radionics and Radiesthesia, but some data 
will enable the reader to acquire a general picture. Let us state 
firstly that every organism including the human, is composed of 
biological cells. They are all in mechanical permanent vibrating 
motions. The result of this is a faint sonic hum. In addition the flow 
of blood, the friction of muscles, &c., makes the effect more power- 
ful. Alrcady in the 17th century, an English physicist, Robert 
Hooke, pointed to the fact that the human or plant organisms 
could be compared to a factory surrounded by noise. 

It is evident that the noise surrounding the human body is 
the function of the respective vibration of the body itself and of 
particular organs and will carry information as to the state of 
such organs. Any lack of balance occurring in the organ (due 
to change of temperature, flow of blood and so forth), will cause 
a change of the vibration, and therefore the hum surrounding the 
organ will be different. 

An instrumental detection of such noise with the present 
technique would definitely help the doctor in diagnosis and even 
pre-diagnosis, showing disorders before symptoms of pain, &c., 
were pronounced. The ordinary stethoscope has rendered an 
enormous service, but it is far too crude an instrument to give 
good results in this particular detection. 

The faintness of the noise surrounding the human body is so 
minute that its detection by mechanical means would be extremely 
difficult. Fortunately, as was stated in the paper read to the 
Congress, in the nodal point of a sonic wave there exists a charge 
density, which vibrates according to the quality of the noise. 
It is far more easy to detect, to amplify and project this electrical 
wave form on acathode ray tube. By analysing correctly such a 
wave we can obtain the necessary information of the state of health 
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of the respective person, organ, &c. Experimental research shows 
that the human being, according to the prediction of the theory is 
surrounded by sonic waves of a standing character and therefore 
ionic shells in the nodal points. 

The predictions were deduced from atomic physics. There 
the nucleus of the atom is a harmonic oscillator and is surrounded 
with a standing wave called Y. The present writer has found that 
this ~ is identical with the gravity wave. Hence, as any 
mass is subject to gravity, ) should surround every mass. Now, 
in the nodal points of this standing wave (in atoms) a charge 
cloud, a sort of electric mist or micronised area, appears. Pre- 
cisely the same thing happens around the human being or around 
any mass. Here the body of mass plays the part of the “* harmonic 
oscillator ’’ or nucleus, because of the vibration of the particles 
(e.g. thermal agitation, &c.). 

Applying it to the mass of the earthly globe, such shells are 
already known in geophysics and wireless sciences. They are 
‘alled ionospheres. Human beings are surrounded by similar 
ionised shells of electric charge. This charge is found in the 
nodes of the *‘ sonic” standing wave. It is now known that an 
electron can jump from one orbit to another only in accordance 
with special selected rules, and these orbits correspond to the 
so-called quantised states of energy. As in atoms, so also in 
human beings (and generally any mass) only certain states of 
energy are admissible. In the case of lack of balance in the 
human body, or any organism, the shell changes its position to 
a different one, and, as far as my experience goes, by sudden 
jumps, in accordance with the prediction of the macro-quantic 
theory. It is known that sound is a sort of ** macro-quantic ” 
phenomenon. There are a great many such shells around the 
human being, and a horizontal cut through is rather similar to 
a hydrogen light spectrum with several series of shells, some 
corresponding to emotional states, other to mental ones and so 
forth. 

The first detection of these shells by orthodoa scientific means 
was made by Mr. Cecil Maby, an English physicist, to whom we 
owe this great discovery, as well as the identification of the so- 
called Fundamental Ray by instrumental methods. He used 
ionisation tubes for the detection of such nodes around under- 
ground streams, pipes, trees and men, &c. In December, 1946, 
a greatly perfected instrument was constructed in Paris by a 
French scientist using a cathode ray tube. These phenomena 
had been known for a long time by radiesthesists and dowsers. 
but no reasonable explanation had been given. In accordance 
with the theory mentioned above, a new instrument called the 
** Nodal Indicator” has been produced in this country by a 
wireless engineer, Mr. F. J. Billington, and the present writer. 
The theory, therefore, is now supported by experimental proof, 
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PART THREE 


MAP READING—A FIRST ATTEMPT 


By JOYCE MCINTYRE 


On several occasions I had found water in England (Suffolk) 
and also in India, but only in a casual way for friends, and knew 
really nothing of modern divining methods. But news of this 
had travelled to the Brigadier commanding Bangalore H.Q., 
and towards the end of April, 1951, an appointment was made 
to see him as he was very anxious to find water in a military area. 

It was arranged to visit the site at about 5.30 p.m. the same 
evening, when in the hot weather the temperature begins to 
drop. The Brigadier and several Indian Officers were present. 
Having been shown where water would be most useful, I went 
very carefully over the ground with a Y-shaped rod cut from a 
guava tree. There was no trace of water anywhere, and I thought 
the ground exceptionally “ dead.”” The verdict of ‘‘ No water ” 
was received with great disappointment, so then the idea of 
asking for a map suggested itself. A map of Bangalore and 
surrounding country was produced, also a blue print of the 
military area. 

I had never experienced any difficulty before in finding water 
and had never tried map-reading. I was naturally at a great 
loss to know how to begin. Next afternoon at about 5 p.m. I 
placed the blue print on a table on the verandah, securing the 
ends with books. Wondering what to use for a pendulum, I 
tried a key about 2in. long and possibly made of wrought iron 
(a pale grey metal) suspended on a piece of green parcel tape. 
The blue print, being oblong in shape, was placed on an oblong 
table with no idea of magnetic direction; in fact no orientation 
marks were visible (nor would I have been any the wiser if 
they had been marked!). When I went over the blue print 
carefully, trying to feel receptive, there was no movement over 
the ground already traversed ; but presently there was a distinct 
swing of the pendulum, increasing in momentum, in a line parallel 
to the road (the only place I had not tried previously on the 
actual site). This seemed too good to be true. I tried a second 
time with the key and counted the swings: 60-70, and a second 
long swing up to 140. Then with a watch used as the pendulum 
the result was verified. (Fortunately, it seems, the table on 
which the blue print was placed was in an E-W position). 

Feeling very diffident and yet somehow convinced that water 
must be present, I allowed three days to elapse before ringing 
up the Brigadier and then said I thought I had found water on 
the map; he was very excited at the news, and that evening 
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the result was verified on the ground. Then the rod* revolved 

in several places and the places of strongest turns were noted. 

An old man present then told me that when he was a little boy 

there used to be a well on the site selected, but it had long ago 

been filled in. Well-boring operations were ordered to commence 
next morning and water was found at 53 feet. 

Naturally I followed the operation with keen interest and 
was delighted to hear that water was found. The flow at 53ft. 
not being considered adequate, boring has now been completed 
down to about 138ft., and over a thousand gallons an hour are 
being obtained. 

I wonder what experts would make of this haphazard method, 
which worked ! 

* The rod I use is Y-shaped with strings attached to the two branches. At 
the start I hold a string in each hand, one vertically above the other, so 
that the rod is free to swivel round in any direction. I find this very 
sensitive, and when the rod has revolved several times I remove the 
strings and hold the rod in the usual way. 





CERTIFICATE 
From D.O. No. 26036 GSD 
Brig. E. HABIBULLAH, H.Q. BANGALORE SUB-AREA 
Commander. Bangalore, 2 July 1951. 


Dear Miss McIntyre, 

This is just a line to thank you very much for having 
found water for us. I was particularly impressed by your method 
of using a map and modern scientific gadgets to assist your 
natural talents. 

I suppose Science must have some explanation for it, but 
to the layman it looks something similar to magic. 

The Bore Well we have made is producing something like a 
thousand gallons an hour, I believe. We are all very grateful 
to you for having found it for us, particularly, as it is not easy 
to locate water in this area. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sd. EK. Habibullah. 
To: 

Miss J. McIntyre, 

2, Langford Gardens, 

BANGALORE. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The following one inch sheets of the Geological Survey can 
now be obtained from Edward Stanford, 12-14 Long Acre, 
London, W.C.2, at 5/- per sheet in addition to those shown on 
pages 233 and 305 of B.S.D.J., UX, and on page 2 of X: 

Sheet 2—Berwick on Tweed _ drift 
5—The Cheviot 
86—Glossop - 
8—Elsdon solid 

Also a Memoir, Northampton Sand Ironstone Stratigraphy, 
Structure and Reserves, with three plans of Ironstone Field, 
price 17/6. 


“s 


* * * * 


The following extract from a letter written by Mr. R. Wingrave 
Tench to Captain H. I. Halliday should be of interest to all who 
study this method of locating subterranean water. 

* ** * * 


130 MaIn STREET, GIBRALTAR. 
Ilth June, 1951. 
Dear Captain Halliday, 

I am extremely grateful to you for you letter of the 29th May 
and hope that you have not been anxious because I have taken 
so long in replying. The truth is that I have been so impressed 
by what you have told me, that it has been necessary to give a 
lot of thought to the matter. 

It is a most extraordinary thing to me, though probably not 
surprising to you, that the two streams which you have indicated 
(on the map) are in the places where the two Spanish water 
diviners indicated them, though neither of them made the depth 
nearly as much as you have done. One of these diviners used a 
stick and the other merely examined samples of the earth. One 
of these streams which you have indicated coincides exactly 
with the indications given by the man who examined samples 
of the earth, but there is some slight difference, probably about 30 
yards, in the position of the other stream. The four areas which 
you marked with dotted lines, marked with the letter E, are 
also astonishingly accurate. At one point we have got our best 
well and at two of the other points I know that water runs out 
of the side of the hill in winter, but the fourth point I must say 
that I had no idea that there was water present. 

It is most interesting that you should be able to tell so accur- 
ately from a map such an amount of information, including the 
potability of the water. 

True copy of extract from letter. 
H. I. Hauuipay. 











An article in the Daily Mail of February 12th states that 
Mr. W. R. Shipway, a 78-year-old retired railway clerk, has made 
a test in the sexing of eggs for the Ministry of Agriculture. 

* * * * 


According to the Engineering News Record, New York, of 
March 22nd, a well 62 feet deep, yielding a million gallons daily, 
has been dug on the advice of a water diviner on Mercer Island, 
east of Seattle. 


* * * * 


The Montreal Daily Star of May 4th devotes a short article to 
82-year-old ‘*‘ Haywire Bill,’ an old trapper, who uses a piece of 
hay wire as a divining rod. 

* * * * 


Various papers, including the Western Daily Mail, Hartlepool, 
of May 9th, mention the death of a dowser named John Davey, 
of Wirtwell, Suffolk, at the age of 77. 

* ** * * 


The Rhodesian Herald of June 19th reports that the coloured 
boy David, who has been already mentioned in the Journal, has 
been engaged by Mr. P. Strauss, of Brandfontein, to find water 
on his property. 

* * . * 


As stated in the Market Harborough Advertiser of July 27th, 
Mr. Len Gilbey, of Benefield, who some years ago made himself 
popular among the local farmers by finding water for their stock, 
had died at the age of 83. 


* * * *” 


Several articles have appeared in Indian papers about the 
dowser known as Paniwala Maharaj, last mentioned in the Journal 
on page 234 of Vol. IX, 70. The Madras Mail of May 22nd 
states that he is paid an honorarium of Rs 1800 per month, 
plus an allowance of Rs 500 per month. 


* * * * 

The Birmingham Gazette of July 5th reports that Mr. W. G. 
Lines (B.S.D.) has been elected President of Solihull Rotary 
Club. An address by him on water divining to the Swadlicote 
Rotary Club is described in the Burton Daily Mail of May 25th. 


* * * * 


A short paragraph in The Scotsman of July 30th states that 
the teacher and pupils of Creich Public School, Island of Mull, 
have to carry water daily to school from the nearest supply, a 
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quarter-of-a-mile away. It has therefore been decided by the 
Argyll Education Committee to provide a piped supply from a 
source located by a water diviner 10 years ago. 

* * * * 


The Countryman for Autumn, 1951, contains an article con- 
sisting of the opinions of three people on water divining. The 
first, Lieut.-Colonel C. W. Thomas, describes how he employed 
six dowsers in turn but as their advice differed considerably he 
took no further action. The second, Mr. E. A. Litten, mentions 
the successful dowsing of his grandfather in Somerset, and 
describes in some detail the location of a gravity supply by a 
rabbit catcher at South Cadbury in Somerset. The third, R. J. 
Surrey, relates how he discovered that he was himself a dowser 
when he located a supply for a tank in India, and states that he 
has found his skill useful on many subsequent occasions. 


* * * * 


There was a long article entitled ‘“‘ Witching for Water” in 
Britannia and Eve for September by R. H. Ferry. The writer 
does not appear to be up to date in the literature of dowsing 
and all the diviners he has come across seem to have been of 
the old-fashioned type. 

* * * * 


The Surrey Advertiser and County Times. of August 18th, 
included a column with two illustrations about Mr. A. D. Manning 
(B.S.D.) and his methods of neutralising earth rays. Testimony 
to the effectiveness of his methods was provided by Major W. 
Knight Barron, who three years ago was suffering acutely from 
lumbago, and by Mrs. A. Hutchinson, who had been bed-ridden 
with rheumatism and pronounced incurable. 


* * * * 


An account of an interview with Robert Morrow of Kirkcud- 
bright, who has been finding water for more than 50 years, was 
printed in the Scottish Daily Express (Glasgow) of September 
10th. Amongst the feats recorded are the locating of wells on 
the ancient estate of St. Mary’s Isle, which had been lost sight 
of for over a century and the finding of a valuable ring which 
had been accidentally dropped and buried in a garden. 

* * * ¥ 


There was an advertisement for a water diviner to choose 
sites for wells on a new housing estate at Halstead, Essex, in 
the Daily Telegraph of September 13th. 


* * * * 


The Belfast Telegraph of September 19th reports that at a 
meeting of the West Tyrone Hospital Committee it was decided 
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to employ a dowser to find water for the County Hospital. He 
had stated that there was spring water at a depth of 30 feet in 
the vicinity but a geologist who later made a survey of the hospital 
grounds for 20 guineas decided that there was none. 

* * * * 

In the Express and Star (Wolverhampton) of September 19th 
there is a picture of the * oldest and youngest water diviners 
in Shropshire,” the former being Mr. Sampson Bloor (B.S.D.) 
and the latter 13-year-old John Tapley, of Wood Farm, Caynton. 

* * * * 


The Surrey Times of September 22nd contains an account of 
an interview with Mr. F. C. Tidbury, who discovered his divining 
powers in the Boer War and has been active as a dowser ever 
since. He was at one time a member of the B.S.D. 

* * * * 

Mr. W. G. Lines (B.S.D.) gave a talk to the Tewkesbury 
Rotarians on September 17th (see Gloucester Echo of September 
18th) and to the Burton Rotarians on October Ist (see Burton 
Daily Mail of October 2nd). In the course of the latter he 
mentioned that there were still 5,750 villages in England without 
a piped supply, and stated that, in his opinion, the ideal method 
of dealing with new housing estates was to provide water locally 
as large schemes are not possible at the present time. 

a * * * 

Mr. Nicholas White, of Trewelland Manor Farm. Pendern. 
according to the Cornishman (Penzance) of October 4th, found 
the water supplied during the summer inadequate. He therefore 
engaged a dowser who located water on the local cricket pitch. 

© * * * 

There is a picture of 80-year-old Mr. Alan Brown in the 
Macclesfield Times of October 18th. He discovered his powers 
as a dowser 18 years ago and has located water for many farmers. 

* * * ~ 

Several Irish and English dailies, notably the Irish Times of 
November Ist and 2nd, gave accounts of the case in which J. H. 
Bennett (B.S.D.), the well known water diviner of Newtown 
Forbes. Co. Longford, was sued for negligence and breach of 
contract by the parents of Christopher Brogan. 

Brogan, a sufferer from tuberculosis, left a sanatorium against 
medical advice to be treated by Bennett whose previous successful 
cures he had heard of. but died on October 15th. 

The case was finally dismissed by the Judge. who was unable 
to come to the conclusion that Brogan’s death was due to the 
treatment he had received from Bennett. 

This tragic event well illustrates the danger inherent in the 
use of radiesthetic methods in the treatment of patients by 
unqualified practitioners. 


REVIEWS 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE RADIESTHESIE 
No. 26 


This number starts with an obituary notice by Georges Discry, of 
Prince George Lionidze. Born in 1893, a member of an ancient 
Caucasian family, he served with distinction as an artillery officer in 
the Russian army during the First World War. In 1930 when an exile 
in Turkey, he became interested in radiesthesia and was ever active 
as an exponent and supporter of this new branch of science. 


The Preface to this number, entitled Médecine et Radiesthésie, by 
Louis Gastin, is a comment on the recent attitude of the Council of 
the Order of Doctors towards Radiesthesia used for medical purposes. 
Not only is the practice by unqualified practitioners illegal, but doctors 
of medicine are now forbidden to employ an assistant radiesthetist 
or to use radiesthetic methods themselves. In the former case both 
doctor and assistant are liable to prosecution, and in the latter case 
the doctor would be excluded from the Order—this in spite of the 
fact that at a meeting of the Order on October 8th, 1950, the Council 
had regarded with favour a declaration by Dr. J. R. Debray insisting 
on the inviolable nature of the diploma of Doctor of Medicine. 


Under the heading Bulletin Autonome de Radiesthésie Humaine, 
No. 7, Maurice de Gall continues his article on dowsing on maps. In 
connection with the location of game, it has happened that animals 
located on a map are often not to be found at the spot indicated 
although traces of them have proved the accuracy of the location. 
The writer’s explanation is that the thought of the operator is, at the 
early stages of his search directed to the type of animal in general and 
then to the location of the animal in particular. In some way not 
explained this animal senses the thought of the operator and takes 
flight accordingly. 

The writer insists on the necessity in all dowsing on maps, of the 
thought being finally directed on a particular objective as only so can 
the “ awareness ” (prise de conscience) essential for success be acquired. 

He describes a method of location on maps by means of pivoted rules, 
and another by marking out and working on squares, and explains the 
desirability of employing a series of maps of different scales, search 
being first made over one of a large area on a small scale and continued 
on maps of a larger scale. He points out that search over a large area 
must not be carried out too quickly owing to lag in the reflex action. 
In any search on a plan for something of a linear nature such as a 
stream, instead of fixing a series of points and then joining them, he 
recommends that first one point should be fixed and a pencil be used 
to trace a line from it in accordance with the continuance of the reactions. 


An itinerary can be traced which actually took place years ago as 
the prise de conscience is not limited by the passage of time. 


He emphasises the possibility of research in the past but does not 
explain how the radiesthetist acquires his prise de conscience if the 
exact time to which his mind must travel is not known. 
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Direction of current can be found on a plan as on the ground because 
reactions are stronger in the upstream direction, owing to the fact 
that more water is passed over than in movement downstream. 


He attributes the phenomenon of rémanence to the direction of 
thought by the radiesthetist to the past instead of to the present, 
ignoring the obvious physical explanation. 


Quelques Expériences du Temps de Guerre. Lieut.-Colonel Stevelinck 
relates experiments in the cultivation of tomatoes, peas, beans and 
flowers by an arrangement of Solomon’s seals (the figure formed 
by two interlacing equilateral triangles). He also used these figures 
for energising storm water which was very effective in promoting the 
growth of potatoes. 


In Notes et Documents, there is the translation of an article by Dr. 
Kopp in W Z of February 1st, 1951, entitled ‘“‘ Cancer due to a Physical 
Influence from the Soil.” He states that at the Congress for the study 
of cancer held at Oxford last year under the patronage of Unesco, 
four English investigators maintained that certain kinds of cancer 
were encouraged by influences from the soil, which can be revealed by 
se entific apparatus. In Germany Dr. Hager, health officer of Stettin,* 
reported the existence of ‘‘cancer houses” and “cancer streets,” 
where all the houses were situated over streams or sheets of water. 
Research has been undertaken by the Association of Baden and Dr. 
Hecht, of the Office of Statistics, is of the opinion that “‘ cancer houses ” 
exist, cancer being far more prevalent in parts of that country at places 
where there are sheets of water. Dr. Rambeau, of Marburg, found 
that in three localities all cancer houses were situated over geologically 
disturbed areas. In France Dr. Loir proved by statistics that there 
are zones of cancer in Le Havre. In Switzerland Dr. Jenny, of Aarau, 
had proved by prolonged experiments with mice that cancer is not 
independent of influences from the soil. 


Researches show that measurable physical forces emanating from 
good conductors such as streams of water or faults can exert a patho- 
genic influence on human beings, which in many cases is favourable 
to cancer—an opinion which the German doctor Huffeland arrived at 
200 years ago! 


““ The Effect of Physical Influences from the soil on Buildings and 
their occupants.” This is a résumé by M. P. Vincent of an article by 
Dr. Kopp, hydrologist of Ebikon, in Der Hausbesitzer (Bale) of February 
8th, 1951. There exists between the fabric of a house, built over 
streams or porous soil, and the ground, a difference of potential of 
10-100 millivolts, which according to the laws of electro-osmosis 
causes a rise of water and dampness in the walls. This difference of 
potential can be reduced below the critical point of 1-10 millivolts 
so that the walls become dry. Reference is made to the experiments 
of a foreign geologist (presumably Dr. Tromp), which show by means 
of electrocardiograms the effect of physical influence from the soil 
on a radiesthetist. Reference is also made to experiments in Germany 
which revealed the existence of short waves of 1 - 10 hertz of a pulsating 


* Szezecin (Stettin is now in Poland) 
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kind emanating from subterranean currents and fissures (see the article 

entitled ‘“‘ The Physics of Earth Rays,” by R. D. Wetschky in B.S.D.J., 

IX, 70), and also to the well known experiments of Dr. Jenny. 
A.H.B. 


LA RADIESTHESIE POUR TOUS 
AUGUST 
p.227. Radiesthesia and Yoga. Marcel Perreaux points out that 
certain Yoga practices can assist the radiesthetist to attain the desired 
degree of sensitivity, concentration and control when dowsing, to 


bring the subconscious fully into play, and at the same time to maintain 
a condition of relaxation rather than tension. 


p. 231. Henri Souty writes on the sensitivity of Jacques Aymar 
as a radiesthetist. Writing of the sensitivity of animals, he records 
a case where in September last year a police dog located a hidden well 
into which a child had been thrown, after the police, firemen and 
radiesthetists had searched for it in vain. 


p. 239. This is the eighth article by W. Herrinckx in which he 
writes on spiritual healing. Like most doctors of good faith, the 
medical radiesthetist has been led to believe that all healing operates 
through the forces of nature and that the medical art can only assist 
nature. The author rightly emphasises the independence of spiritual 
healing from other healing methods, at the same time maintaining 
that it is in no way antagonistic to them. He goes on to say that the 
fact of spiritual healing can hardly be doubted, as witness the carefully 
compiled statistics at Lourdes, and he affirms that miraculous healings 
have occurred in all ages and in all parts of the world through religions 
of very different tenets. In speaking of spiritual force one is referring 
he says, to what is called divine influence, the intervention of God or 
of Providence. It is a supernatural activity impinging on our normal 
(human) existence. For spiritual healing to be effective, certain 
conditions are necessary, which the author defines by the Catholic 
virtues of faith, hope and charity—in other words, as we might say, 
by maintaining the right attitude to God. 





p. 243. The Fourth Report of the Scientific Commission of Control 
on the Work of the Experimental Section of Radiesthesia, signed by 
M. L. Keffler, president of the Commission of Control, is reproduced. 
It deals with the pendulum reactions from noble metals when examined 
in conjunction with an apparatus of linear (rule) rather than of circular 
(protractor) type. The apparatus is a Jarricot arrangement and 
comprises a small carriage which slides along two wooden rails and 
contains a 4.5 volt battery connected to an ampoule. The reactions 
from a powerful magnet as well as metals are dealt with in the report. 
The article is illustrated by several graphs and tables. 


p. 254. In a letter M. Pierre de Bondy maintains that whereas 
the spoken word, producing actual sonic vibrations, is a form of energy 
and can exercise a very definite influence on its surroundings, a written 
‘“‘ word-witness ” cannot represent in any way, apart from its meaning, 
that which it represents. But it can contain the influence of the 
writer whose radiations pass from the hand to the graphite of the 
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pencil or the metallic elements in the ink. On the other hand L.R.P.T. 
asserts that written word-witnesses can very well act as actual witnesses 
of the meaning of the word concerned, as is evidenced by the fact, for 
example, that of about 50 word-witnesses that which was sought 
radiesthetically was immediately found, and that with a red ribbon 
as witness L.R.P.T. students found a tube containing the word “ red ”’ 
mixed up with others ina box. But the word-witness can be “ ener- 
gised ’’ according to instructions given in past issues of L.R.P.T. 


SEPTEMBER 


p. 259. Map dowsing. Charles Frangois, of Rue Fauré, 131, 
Montataire (Oise), describes an instrument which is used for map 
dowsing, finished in ebonite and containing a spiral in depth which is 
said to produce electro-magnetism, or, as one might prefer to say, 
to increase the radiesthetic influence. The instrument is placed at 
one corner of the map with a witness of the object sought placed in a 
tube. The witness is said to act as an antenna and a slit is em- 
ployed in conjunction with it, similar (it is stated) to slits used by 
the B.B.C. as antennae for broadcasting and reception. The angle 
of the object can be found by a detachable 180° protractor, which 
pivots on a bronze pinion and is divided into 100 divisions. A pen- 
dulum tuned to the witness is used to ascertain the direction in which 
the object lies. The position of the object is found by the well-known 
method of taking cross-bearings. 

p- 261. Teleradiesthesia. Victor Mertens gives examples of map 
dowsing, one being where detailed plans of a country in equatorial 
Africa were submitted with the request that an investigation should 
be made to see if there was any cassiterite (tin ore) in the region, a 
suitable sample being also sent. Two places were indicated, at one 
of which was found an important bed of the ore. Preliminary exploita- 
tion of this site has already defrayed the cost of prospection. At the 
second place an abundance of the mineral was found on the site of a 
stream. 

p. 263. Henri Meier, writing on radiesthesia and parapsychology, 
tells how Nostradamus (born in 1503) sat up all night to obtain occult 
secrets, and how he observed that if he held a divining rod by its 
handles, waves seemed to pass through his clothes and limbs. He was 
afraid. “A voice orders me to keep still! A divine sound .. . 
something divine descends upon me.” We are told that this prophet 
used the divining rod to determine the events of the future. It is 
postulated in this article that the human brain is a better instrument 
than any calculating machine. 


p. 265. F. Servranx discusses “ pranas,” or immaterial influences, 
from the radiesthetic point of view, and assumes seven sources of 
prana for the purpose of this article. The first source he takes as 
the evolutionary pranas, whose influence is exerted on all matter 
and which accompanies the magnetic N-S and S-N terrestrial 
currents. It is said that there are a dozen of these energy sources, 
each seemingly linked to one of the zodiacal signs. Sources of these 
evolutionary pranas include the middle point of a magnet and oscillating 
circuits after Stevelinck and Lakhovsky. “I think,” he goes on, 
“that one should be able to connect these forces with the discoveries 
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and apparatus of Bignand and the circuits employed by Mr. Eeman.” 
Amongst other sources of prana are various forms of energy (e.g., an 
electric battery), minerals (both organic and inorganic) and precious 
stones. 

p. 269. Health through natural means. R. P. Albert regards the 
will to be well as the paramount factor in acquiring good health. 
Without this, perfect health is impossible. You should get out of 
your mind the idea that certain diseases are incurable. There is only 
one disease, disequilibrium of the organism. But in conjunction with 
your will to health you must get rid of bad habits which interfere 
with Nature. They are the cause of your illness. Have courage— 
perseverance ! 

p. 271. See-ers of water. Pierre Bories relates how he picked up 
in Paris for next to nothing a small brochure entitled La Science de 
U Invisible by Father Hilaire of Barenton, in which the author describes 
the powers of a fourteen-year-old girl, Hanné, for seeing underground 
water. At the beginning of this century she lived in the Lebanon. 
After covering her head with an ordinary black veil, she would look 
first at the sun, then at the earth, and in a few moments she would 
know if there was any underground water and where it could be found. 
Underground water appeared red to this young girl and only became 
visible to her if it was moving. She could not see through metal pipes. 
While glass and metals were opaque (sic) to her, rocks and the earth 
appeared to her as limpid as crystals. She found water for most of 
those who, living in a dry and arid country, were often without it. 

p. 273. J. Martial discourses on the nature of radiesthetic perception. 


ors 


p. 275. This article comprises the fourth report of the scientific 
commission of control of the radiesthetic experimental section, Belgo- 
Luxembourg Federation of Radiesthetic Circles. It continues the 
record of experiments carried out with the pendulum on magnets 
and metals. At first the tests on gold were very disappointing, but 
when it was recalled that Abbé Mermet had found that a mass of gold 
surrounds itself with 11 spherical magnetic surfaces (or shells), which 
can produce 121 images of gold, new tests put in hand proved more 
satisfactory. 

p. 282. The fifth report of the commission referred to in the last 
article is reproduced, dealing with tests carried out on a powerful 
magnet. 

p. 285. A note, by Pierre Bories, on forms and numbers, and 
particularly on the work and beliefs of Pythagoreans. 

p. 287. Charles Francois writes on the idea of numbers and their 
radiesthetic significance. 

p. 288. A letter from Father Schill, Jesuit missionary to the Indies, 
is quoted, in which he describes how he found the thief of a valuable 
drum. He used the two drumsticks as witnesses and his pendulum 
indicated a small village 3 km. distant, and the house where the robber 
was. 

OcTOBER 


p- 291. The advantage of radiesthesia for the daily testing of food 
is pointed out, emphasised by certain recent cases of poisoning. 
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Individual radiesthetists could give the alarm and minimise the harm 
done. Dangers from the spread of chemical or bacterial warfare should 
also be taken into account. L.R.P.T. 

p. 293. The first annual congress of Les Journées Francaises de 
Sociologie Medicale for the reorganisation of medicine in France is 
announced to take place in Paris on October 20th and 21st, 1951. It 
was organised by the Collége d’Initiation Sociale et de Préparation au 
Journalisme. It is stated that the subjects for consideration would 
be most interesting and that no doubt the congress would be to the 
advantage of true healers, radiesthetists and medical auxiliaries, who 
would be able to follow the debates and even express their own opinions. 
It is asserted that there is a large movement in France in favour of 
greater freedom in medicine and of a statute regulating the practice 
of healers. L.R.P.T. 

p. 295. Victor Mertens gives interesting instances of teleradiesthetic 
practice. In one case an owner of carrier pigeons complained that the 
pigeons were ill and could not carry out their assignments. A handful 
of feathers was placed on M. Mertens’ work-table. From an examina- 
tion of the feathers with a plan, it was found that the dovecote, where 
the pigeons were kept, was situated over an underground stream. 
The owner was advised to place, at points indicated on the plan, an 
absorbent comprising mineral oil. The owner wrote two months later 
to say that the birds had recovered and were giving excellent results. 


p-. 297. Word witnesses. An extraordinary story is told by Emile 
Christophe, or Orleans. At about 5.0 p.m. on July 5th, 1951, he 
proceeded for the Nth time (sic) to search on a plan for an excavation, 
undertaken in the hope of bringing to the surface a malefic “ treasure.” 
Up to this time the researches had been in vain. On the other hand 
the presence of the treasure had always been felt both over the plan 
and on site. To the author’s astonishment, on the occasion cited, no 
reaction was felt at all. Through radiesthetic tests he found that 
the word ‘“ charmeuse,” which appeared in an article on the first page 
of a paper lying exposed about 5ft. away, was inhibiting all his reactions. 
This seemed to the author absurd, and not surprisingly, but the operative 
word appeared to set up some kind of interference with the idea of a 
malefie treasure. When the word was cut out and burnt, the reactions 
returned, but writing the word ‘‘ charmeuse’ on a small piece of 
sardboard and laying it near the map again inh'bited all reactions. 

p. 299. The significance of signs in radiesthesia. Pierre Bories 
quotes a book by Dr. Paul Carton in which he wrote : ‘‘ Behind visible 
forms one can discern the kind and quality of invisible forces, which 
have been the architects of those forms.” The author mentions several 
experiments which reveal the significance of form in radiesthesia, and 
writes particularly of the cross, which (he thinks we are justified in 
believing) in its different combinations with other figures, can add to 
that which is good and destroy that which is bad. 

p- 301. Initiation to medical radiesthesia. This is the ninth article 
in the series by W. Herrinckx, in which he discusses various procedures 
employed in simple pendulum tests. 

p. 303. The radiesthetic convention. By Henry de France. The 
author discusses the phenomena present in the practice of radiesthesia 
on site and at a distance (as in map dowsing). 
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p. 805. F. Servranx writes again on pranas and states that it is 
the pranas of good magnetisers which cause grain to germinate rapidly, 
vegetation to thrive, and on the other hand meat, fruit, &c., to be 
mummified. Magnetised water is generally saturated with prana 
from the magnetiser. 

p. 307. Autosuggestion and radiesthesia for the beginner. The 
Servranx Bureau describes methods and instruments as used in radies- 
thesia from the point of view of sensitivity and suggestion. For instance 
people who are victims to autosuggestion are advised to avoid metal 
pendulums, while those who lack sensitivity (and are therefore less 
open to suggestion, so it is said) are advised to use metal pendulums. 
Readers are advised not to believe authors who gratuitously affirm 
that a witness is a simple pointer for the mind. A witness, even a 
word-witness (so it is said) comprises the material extremity of a 
physical radiation or ray—the ray of union—which connects it to 
what you are looking for. 

p. 310. The sixth report of the Scientific Commission of Control of 
the Work of the Experimental Section, Belgo-Luxembourg Federation 
of Radiesthetic Circles, presented by the president of the Control 
Commission, Dr. L. Keffler, is reproduced. This report deals with 
radiesthetic analysis and run to nearly ten pages. V.D.W. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR RADIASTHESIE; 3 
No. 8. May/JuNE, 1951 

The first 34 pages of this number are taken up by an account of 
the preparations for the annual general congress, which is to take 
place at Detmold, in Lippe, and is to last from 3lst August until 2nd 
September. 

Follow some 14 pages of contributions on various subjects, of which 
a brief account will be given below. 

Dr. Manfred Curry contributes a paper on “ Radiations of the Earth 
and of Mankind.” He asserts that he and others have carried out 
studies at the Medizinisch- Biochemisch-Institut at Riederau/Ammersee, 
in the course of which they have come to the conclusion that the earth 
is covered by a network of lines of influence, running in a chessboard 
pattern from N.W. to S.E. and S.W. to N.E. These lines are usually 
at a distance from one another of between 2 and 4 metres, but this 
distance may vary from as little as one metre to as much as 15 metres. 
This network of radiations, he says, extends to great heights and will 
also penetrate water. He considers that this energy, coming from the 
earth, has great influence on all life, and that the direction of the rays 
may control the flights of birds and the migration of fishes. 

After experiments on some 100 persons, both hale and sick, he 
comes to the conclusion that these lines of influence, particularly at 
their intersection, have great influence on certain blood-reactions. In 
his experiments with various possible insulators he does not seem to 
have obtained positive results. 

He claims to have detected relationships between the wavelengths 
of radiations from definite groups of persons and their mutual sym- 
pathies and antipathies. At present, he says, experiments are in 
progress with a view towards rendering visible the rays from the soil. 
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Dr. Franz Wetzel contributes a two-page diatribe against quack 
instruments, for which the producers claim special insulating and 
healing properties without justification beyond their own assertions. 
He gives as an instance a case which seems to have given rise to much 
controversy in Freiburg, in which the apparatus consisted of two rings 
of metal said by the producer to be composed of an alloy of 48 (sic) 
metals, but which, Wetzel says, consisted merely of one aluminium 
and one copper wire, fastened mechanically together. The wearing 
of these rings was said by the producer to cure all the ills named in 
an impressive list, and the cost of the apparatus to the buyer was 
DM 4.50. 

While in no way denying the possibility of the development of such 
aids to health, behind which there may lie some natural reason, he 
protests against the unsubstantiated claims of many self-styled scientific 
workers and concludes :— 


‘“‘Up to now there have appeared some few apparatus for the 
neutralisation of “noxious earth-rays,” apparatus which are based 
for their construction on a careful study, by exact experiment, of the 
physics and biology connected with these lines of influence, but not 
upon simple assumption, nor upon casual successes: such successes, 
usually owing to suggestion, can always be found in the case of such 
so-called insulating apparatus, but they are beside the point. We can 
hardly wonder, moreover, when we read of actions for fraud against 
‘* insulators.” 

Julie Kniese describes various symptoms, as, for instance, pain, 
twitchings and breathlessness felt by various persons while being 
examined by her under the pendulum. She also mentions effects 
observed by her on insects and animals. She says that dogs manifest 
great uneasiness when the pendulum is over their noses, and she 
advances the theory that the dog’s nose is a receiver for waves, and 
the dog tracks not by scent, but by detecting the “Od” rays. 


Dr. Guido Hradil, of Innsbruck, refers to a communication in a 
Swiss publication (Schweiz. Min. u. Peirogr. Mitt., 30, 2, 1950 p. 321) 
in which the author, J. M. Vallet, describes his observations of a drop 
in electrical potential over coal bearing strata in the upper Rhone 
valley in canton Valais. Dr. Hradil suggests an examination of this 
known area with rod and pendulum, to find out whether this change 
of potential may correspond with radiesthetic effects. He also refers 
to the prevalence of goitre in some parts of the Tyrol, which seem to 
appear notably in oil shale districts. He advances the theory that 
this goitre is a radiesthetic phenomenon, as oil shales, like petroleum, 
are “ radiesthetically very active.” 

Engineer Erich Mayr contributes a further note on the new types 
of rays said to have been detected by Hartmann and himself (see review 
of previous Zeitschrift). He connects an unindentified arboreal 
disease with the appearance of his ray ‘“ b.” 

Other contributors are Engineer Oberneder, who has written an 
article on ‘‘the professional dowser,” and Jan W. Depdolla, who 
describes his feelings while detecting zones of influence without a rod. 

The remaining pages of the journal, some 17 in all, are taken up by 
notices of meetings and short contributions from the various groups, 
or from private members giving their opinions or experiences. C.S.T. 
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BOOKS AND APPLIANCES 


The Editor would be glad to hear of anyone who has a complete set o 
Journals to dispose of. 


* x = * 
Miss M. D. Corlett, of 84 Holland Road, London, W.14 (Western 7099), 
wishes to dispose of a LANG EARTH BORER, consisting of :— 
1 Patent Borer (4in. dia.) 
1 Spiral Point 
1 Chisel 
1 Handle 
and 40 feet of steel rods in three-foot sections with patent couplings and 
pins, complete in wooden box. 
Used once in Africa last Summer (1950). Cost £32. 
Suitable in ordinary soils and soft rock. Can be used for boring holes 
for posts, or for taking soil samples, or by dowsers for checking findings. 
Can be seen by appointment. 
Other attachments can be bought from the makers. 
= + * * 
Messrs. Divine & Co., St. Stephen’s Road, Old Ford, London, E.C.3, 
supply whalebone strips 12in. long of the following sections at 5/- per pair : 


Flat a= Se 7 mm. x 2 mm. or 3 mm. 
Circular .. 3 mm. or 4 mm. in diameter 
Square .. ae 3 mm. or 4 mm. 


Also spherical whale ivory pendulums at 10/- each. 

Prices of other sizes of rods and pendulums are given on request. 

All prices post free in U.K. 

* * * * 

The “ Link * divining rod described by Mr. Guy Underwood in his article 
on Spirals and Stonehenge (B.S.D.J. 62, Dec.. 1948) can be obtained from 
him at Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, price 8/- post free in 
U.K. Reprints of this article are available at 2- each. Reprints of 10 
Essays and Lecture, 15 - the set. 

* * * * 

Price list and working instructions regarding Rules of Radiesthesia, 
Turenne’s guaranteed indicating Witnesses, his Radium [Ionic Health- 
Broadcasting Unit, water-purifying Catalyzer, Earth Ray Protection device, 
and other Continental inventors’ appliances are obtainable from “ Animal 
and Plant Studies * (Mr. Noel Macbeth), Fivehouses, Stock, Essex. 

From the same source Correspondence Courses (stencilled papers with 
illustrations) are available: separate Courses on divining fundamentals, 
medical methods, Continental dowsing technique, map-reading with assess- 
ment of depth. Mr. Macbeth’s “ Beginner’s Bulletins ” (a development of 
Pendulum Play) ave obtainable at 10,- post free. the set of 11. Write for 
free Notice “ How to do things in Radiesthesia.” 

* * * * 

Copies of Dowsing by Pierre Béasse can be purchased from the Markham 
House Press Ltd., 31 King’s Road, $.W.3, for 12 - post free. The Schumfell 
radio-magnetic detector described in the book can be purchased by members 
from the author, 37 Rue Rossini, Nice, A.M. France 


x * * * 


Members requiring any of the books or appliances mentioned above should 
apply direct to the address given, and not to the Assistant Secretary. 
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